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PYRENE  REDUCES  INSURANCE  COST 

*2  (>  Pays  Part  of  Your 

Automobile 


FIRE 
EXTINGUISHER 


Size  14  inches  long,  3 
inches  in  diameter. 
Weight  5 lb.  (filled 
ready  for  use). 


0Ht QUART  FIRE  EXTINGUISHER 

INSPECTED  BY 

UNDERWRITE  LABORATORIES  IHC 

PUMP  TYPE  N?  44478 


TO  OPERATE 
TURN  HANDLE  TO  LEFT 
WORK  LIKE  A PUMP 


Brass  and  Nickel- 
plated  Pyrene  Fire  Ex- 
tinguishers are  the 
only  one-quart  fire  ex- 
tinguishers included  in 
the  list  of  approved 
Fire  Appliances  issued 
by  the  National 
Board  of  Fire  Under- 
writers. 


Fire  Insurance  Cost 

15%  REDUCTION  IN  PREMIUMS 

is  now  allowed  if  automobile  is  equipped  with  a one- 
quart,  hand  fire  extinguisher,  pump-type,  approved  by 
the  National  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters. 
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Remember  the  reduction  is  in  effect  NOW. 
Demand  it  in  RENEWING  YOUR  PRES- 
ENT POLICY  and  demand  it  on  EVERY 
NEW  POLICY. 

The  Aetna  Accident  and  Liability  Company 
and  the  Automobile  Insurance  Company  of 
Hartford,  Conn.,  allow  this  reduction.  See 
their  agents. 

Pyrene  will  instantly  extinguish  all  kinds  of 
incipient  fires,  no  matter  how  inflammable 
the  burning  substance— without  injuring  var- 
nished surfaces  or  upholstery. 

Get  a Pyrene  Fire  Extinguisher  and  Bracket 
from  your  Automobile  Dealer,  Hardware  or 
General  Store.  If  they  can’t  supply  you, 
write  to  nearest  Pyrene  Branch  Office. 

Write  for  full  information 
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KEEPING  A FEW  GEESE 

By  E.  I.  FARRINGTON 

EVER  since  the  days  when  a flock  of 
geese  saved  Rome  by  their  shrill  cries, 
these  birds  have  been  popular.  Not,  how- 
ever, because  of  their  vocal  powers,  but 
rather  in  spite  of  them.  The  noise  made  by 
geese  makes  them  rather  undesirable  for 
small  places,  but  when  there  is  sufficient 
land  for  them  to  roam  about,  they  may  be 
kept  to  advantage.  There  are  hundreds  of 
acres  of  meadow  and  marsh  land  where 
geese  would  thrive  and  find  their  living  for 
most  of  the  year. 

On  estates  of  some  size  geese  are  well 
worth  keeping,  although  it  may  not  be  pos- 
sible to  give  them  a wide  range.  Several 
varieties  are  very  attractive  and  the  flesh 
of  young  geese  is  highly  prized  by  those 
who  are  familiar  with  its  flavor.  In  some 
parts  of  the  country  the  goose  is  consid- 
ered the  Christmas  bird,  just  as  the  turkey 
is  expected  to  crown  the  feast  on  Thanks- 
giving Day.  Great  numbers  of  geese  are 
raised  in  eastern  parts  of  Canada  and 
shipped  to  the  United  States  in  time  for  the 
holiday  trade.  Some  varieties  of  geese  are 
raised  for  ornamental  purposes  only  and  are 
to  be  seen  on  the  ponds  of  well  planned 
estates. 

The  two  most  common  practical  purpose 
geese  are  the  Emden  and  the  Toulouse 
breeds,  the  former  pure  white  and  the  latter 
gray.  Geese  of  both  varieties  weigh  about 
twenty  pounds  when  well  matured.  Speci- 
mens weighing  considerable  more  are  often 
seen.  Possibly  Toulouse  geese  are  rather 
the  more  common,  but  both  breeds  give 
satisfaction  and  yield  a large  amount  of 
meat.  African  geese  are  also  bred  for  meat 
purposes.  They  are  gray  in  color  and  made 
conspicuous  by  a curious  knob  at  the  base 
of  the  beak. 

Although  the  Chinese  goose  weighs  ten 
pounds  and  is  well  adapted  to  market  pur- 
poses, the  breeders  are  few  and  the  breed  is 
usually  classed  among  the  ornamentals. 
There  are  two  varieties,  white  and  brown, 
and  with  them,  as  with  the  Africans,  there 
is  a knob  on  the  head.  These  birds  are 
stylish  and  handsome  and  make  a fine  ap- 
pearance in  a pond  or  about  the  grounds. 

Another  breed  often  seen  in  public  and 
private  aviaries  is  the  Canadian  wild  goose, 
which  is  easily  domesticated  and  very  pleas- 
the  head  and  neck  black,  while  there  are 
white  marks  on  the  cheeks.  In  some  parts 
of  the  country  many  of  these  birds  are  bred 
ing  to  the  eye.  The  body  color  is  gray  and 
in  captivity  to  be  used  as  decoys  for  enticing 
wild  geese  flying  south  within  gunshot.  Old 
geese  are  tethered  on  the  shore,  while  a 
number  of  young  birds  are  confined  in  cages 
a little  distance  away.  When  a flock  of  wild 
birds  appears,  the  young  geese  are  liberated. 
They  fly  out  over  the  water,  but  soon  hear 
the  call  of  the  old  birds  on  the  shore  and 
return.  The  wild  geese  follow,  only  to  fall 
before  the  bullets  of  the  hidden  hunters. 
The  flesh  of  the  Canadian  goose  is  highly 
prized  by  epicures. 

Egyptian  geese  are  small,  variegated  in 
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Three  Type*  of  Control  — 
Front,  Rear,  Selective  Dual 

Select  the  position  from 
which  you  desire  to  drive, 
nccordunt  to  the  number  of 

Ensserutera.  Controls  nnd 
mkrs  me  automatically  in- 
terlocked by  merely  turning 
front  sent  to  natural  posi- 
tion required  by  driving 
conditions. 


LEADERSHIP 


To  hold  for  60  years  the  recognized  supremacy  in  all  vehicle  construction— 
To  initiate  new  standards  in  engineering,  design,  mechanical  perfection, 
and  luxury  of  appointment  in  each  successive  era  — 

To  possess  the  ability  to  combine  these  in  master-productions  that  embody 
the  genius  of  the  artist  and  the  skill  of  the  finished  craftsman  — 

This  is  efficiency;  this  is  true  leadership— the  factors  that  make  the  Rauch 
& Lang  Electric  Society’s  Chosen  Car. 

The  latest  Rauch  & Lang  introduces  the  famous  Straight  Type,  Top- 
Mounted  Worm  Drive,  guaranteeing  reliability,  maximum  power  efficiency  with 
minimum  cost  of  upkeep  a car  of  wonderful  silence.  No  adjustments  required. 
Rauch  & Lang  agents  in  all  large  cities  will  gladly  demonstrate. 

Seating,  Controlling.  Braking  and  Top-Mounted  Worm-Drive  features  ore  exclusive 
with  Rauch  & Lang  cars,  and,  as  well  as  the  design  of  the  car  and  other  details  of 
construction,  are  fully  covered  by  United  Stutes  patents  pending  and  granted. 

THE  RAUCH  & LANG  CARRIAGE  COMPANY,  2222  W.  25TH  STREET  (jPVOlffllcI 

BRANCHES:  New  York,  1800  Broadway;  Minneapolis,  1207 
_ Harmon  Place;  Kaunas  City,  3501  Muin  Street 


SEDAN  CHAIR  OF  STATE 
MARIE  ANTOINETTE 


EQUIPAGES  OF  QUEENS 
SERIES  TWO  - NUMBER.  FOIJA 


Grand  Central 
Palace  Show 

Anri  also  exhibit  in 
thcElectricVehicle 
Section  at  the 
Grand  Central 
Palace  during  the 
' Show. 


Turkish  Room 
Waldorf  - Astoria 


Rauch  & Lang  cars 
will  be  exhibited  in 
the  Turkish  Room 
of  the  Waldorf-As- 
toria Hotel  during 
the  Grand  Central 
Palace  Show. 


Concrete  Pottery  and  Garden  Furniture 

By  Ralph  C.  Davison 


THIS  book  describes  in  detail  in  a most  practical  manner 
the  various  methods  of  casting  concrete  for  ornamental 
and  useful  purposes.  It  tells  how  to  make  all  kinds  of  con- 
crete vases,  ornamental  flower  pots,  concrete  pedestals,  con- 
crete benches,  concrete  fences,  etc.  Full  practical  instruc- 
tions are  given  for  constructing  and  finishing  the  different 
kinds  of  molds,  making  the  wire  forms  or  frames,  selecting 
and  mixing  the  ingredients,  covering  the  wire  frames,  model- 
ing the  cement  mortar  into  form,  and  casting  and  finishing 
the  various  objects.  Directions  for  inlaying,  waterproofing  and 
reinforcing  cement  are  also  included  The  information  on 
color  work  alone  is  worth  many  times  the  cost  of  the  book. 
With  the  information  given  in  this  book,  any  handy  man  or 
novice  can  make  many  useful  ar  d ornamental  objects  of 
cement  for  the  adornment  of  the  home  or  garden.  The  author  has  taken  for 
granted  that  the  reader  knows  nothing  whatever  about  the  subject  and  has  ex- 
plained each  progressive  step  in  the  various  operations  throughout  in  detail. 

16  mo.  (5#  x 7 '/i  inches)  196  Pages.  140  Illustrations. 

Price  $1.50,  postpaid 

MUNN  & COMPANY,  Inc.,  Publishers 

361  Broadway  New  York 
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color  and  purely  ornamental,  the  only  goose 
the  feathers  of  which  are  at  all  brilliant. 
Though  handsome  and  apparently  well 
fitted  to  adorn  a private  aviary,  they  are 
not  in  favor  because  of  their  belligerent 
tendencies.  They  are  sure  to  make  war  on 
any  other  birds  with  which  they  may  be  con- 
fined and  have  been  known  to  cause  a heavy 
loss  by  killing  several  other  ornamental 
specimens  outright. 

Although  very  odd  and  interesting,  and 
having  a place  in  the  American  Standard  of 
Perfection,  Sebastopol  geese  are  rare  in  this 
country.  The  oddity  of  their  appearance 
lies  in  the  fact  that  their  pure,  white 
feathers  are  long  and  silky,  streaming  to 
the  ground.  Feathers  fifteen  inches  long 
are  sometimes  seen.  These  birds  are  not 
accounted  particularly  hard  to  raise  and  of 
course  are  highly  ornamental. 

All  geese  of  the  practical  purpose  breeds 
are  exceedingly  hardy  and  very  easy  to 
raise.  It  is  not  necessary  to  have  a tight 
house  with  various  furnishings  as  when 
keeping  hens.  A rough  shed  will  suffice 
for  shelter.  Much  of  the  time  will  be  spent 
in  the  open,  anyway.  A goose  will  tuck  her 
feet  under  her  heavy  quilt  of  feathers  and 
settle  down  comfortably  in  a blizzard,  mov- 
ing only  often  enough  to  keep  from  being 
buried  under  a snow  bank.  It  is  advisable, 
however,  to  give  the  birds  some  sort  of 
shelter  in  Winter,  to  offer  protection  when 
high  winds  blow. 

Pjeing  grazing  creatures,  geese  thrive  on 
pasture,  and  when  they  have  a wide  stretch 
of  grass  land  to  roam  over,  they  will  need 
almost  no  grain.  When  confined,  it  is  im- 
perative that  they  be  given  grass  or  other 
green  food  in  abundance.  Wheat,  oats  and 
corn  may  he  given  as  a grain  ration  when 
needed.  Goslings  will  eat  grass  from  the 
first  day,  but  for  the  first  few  'months  need 
a little  crumbly  mash  or  scalded  cracked 
corn  three  times  a day. 

It  is  commonly  supposed  that  geese  must 
have  water  in  which  to  swim,  but  this  is  not 
a fact.  Thousands  of  geese  are  raised  and 
marketed  without  ever  using  their  webbed 
feet  in  a pond  or  stream.  A cask  sunk  into 
the  ground  will  make  a satisfactory  sub- 
stitute for  a swimming  hole,  but  often 
water  is  given  only  in  a bucket,  which  is 
set  between  four  stakes  driven  firmly  into 
the  ground  to  prevent  its  being  tipped  over 
by  the  heavy  birds. 

There  is  no  need  of  renewing  the  flock 
every  year  as  with  hens.  Breeding  geese 
may  be  kept  for  many  years,  so  that  all  the 
goslings  raised  may  be  disposed  of  before 
cold  weather  comes,  unless  the  grower  de- 
sires to  keep  a number  of  them  along  to 
serve  on  the  table  in  the  course  of  the 
Winter.  Geese  live  to  be  very  old,  but  the 
ganders  have  a tendency  to  become  cross 
after  they  reach  the  age  of  six  or  seven 
vears  and  usually  are  not  kept  much  longer 
than  ten  years  at  any  rate.  Sometimes  they 
become  so  bellicose  that  they  will  attack 
women  and  children  and  they  are  able  to 
cause  a serious  injury  with  their  powerful 
wings.  The  females  are  commonly  kept 
somewhat  longer  than  the  ganders. 

Geese  are  polygamists  but  in  a limited 
way.  It  is  customery  to  mate  a gander  with 
two  or  three  geese.  When  once  made,  mat- 
ings often  last  for  many  years,  the  ganders 
paying  no  attention  to  other  geese.  It  is 
not  advisable  to  mate  geese  under  three 
years  of  age.  for  which  reason  the  man  or 
woman  who  desires  to  make  an  immediate 
start  in  the  breeding  of  geese  should  pur- 
chase mated  mature  birds.  It  is  always  well 
to  have  geese  mated  and  in  their  permanent 
ciuarters  as  early  as  possible  in  the  year,  as 
they  need  some  time  to  get  acquainted  with 
their  surroundings 


Trial  Three  Months,  over  300  page*,  Ten  Cent* 
U.  S.  Greatest  Collector  Magazine 
FOUNDED  IN  1895 

T5he  Philatelic  West  and 
Collector’s  World 

Superior,  Nebraska,  U.  S.  A. 

The  oldest,  largest  monthly  American  Collector*’  Paper.  100 
pages  each  iuue,  replete  with  interesting  reading  and  advertising, 
illustrated,  pertaining  to  Sump*,  Curio*.  Coins,  Postal  Card* 
and  Entire  Cover*,  Old  Weapon*  and  Pistols,  Historical 
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Tor  DISTINCTION  and  INTEREST  build  lu 
our  outdoor,  historic  American  "Vlnland" 
style.  Derivation  specifications,  exclusive  rights 
Typical  plans  25c.,  or  your  own  Idea  In  water 
colors  J5. 00.  Special  legendary  decorative  feat- 
ures designed  lor  your  present  home  J10.00, 
0!!»  Flournoy  Street,  Olilougo.  111. 
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CYLINDERS,  Etc. 

Hay  Unloading  Tools 

Barn  Door  Hunger* 

Write  for  Circulars  and  Price* 

F.  E.  MYERS  & BR0.,  Ashland,  0. 

Ashland  Pump  and  Hay  Tool  Work* 
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What  We  Will  Send  You 
for  25  Cents— 

I.  Our  new  book.  "Craftsman  Houses."  by  Gustav  Stickler 
giving  selected  model  plan*,  ikelcbe*.  intenors  and  details  of  rer 
Oaf  liman  home* — 122  illustration*  in  all. 
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1Mb  bK  Ah  1 bMAN  a golden  treasury  of  the  newest  thin* 
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3.  The  help  of  THE  CRAFTSMAN  Architects  in  selecting  th 
most  suitable  model  houie  plans  for  a prospective  new  home. 

4.  A detailed  answer  to  any  specific  question  dealing  with  build 
mg.  interior  decoration,  furnishing,  gardening,  real  estate,  counlr 
home  problems,  schools,  or  arts  and  crafts 
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G.  D.  TILLEY 

Naturalist 


Beautiful  Swans,  Fancy 
Pheasants,  Peafowl,  Cranes, 
Storks,  Ornamental  Ducks  and 
Geese,  Flamingoes,  Game  and 
Cage  Birds. 

“Everything  in  the  bird  line  from  a 
Canary  to  an  Ostrich’’ 

1 am  the  oldest  established  and  largest  exclusive 
dealer  in  land  and  water  birds  in  America  and  have 
on  hand  the  most  extensive  Stock  in  the  United  Stales. 

G.  D.  TILLEY  Box  A,  Darien,  Conn. 


Geese  lay  from  a dozen  to  fifty  eggs  a 
season,  depending  upon  breed  and  strain. 
The  Toulouse  has  the  reputation  of  being  a 
better  egg  producer  than  the  Emden.  Ex- 
cept the  Toulouse,  the  common  geese  are 
satisfactory  mothers,  but  it  is  customary  to 
set  the  first  eggs  laid  under  liens  in  order  to 
induce  the  geese  to  lay  a larger  number. 
The  geese  like  barrels  or  old  boxes  placed 
in  out  of  the  way  spots  for  their  nests  and 
thirty  days  are  required  for  incubating  the 
eggs.  The  goslings  must  have  water  to 
drink  from  the  first  day.  but  should  not  be 
allowed  to  swim  until  the  feathers  come.  In 
fact,  it  is  well  to  get  them  under  cover  when 
rain  falls  for  the  first  few  weeks,  while  they 
are  covered  only  with  down. 


CHINESE  WOMEN 

CHINESE  ladies,  says  Edith  Blake  in 
The  Nineteenth  Century,  do  not  care 
for  exercise,  and  rarely  leave  the  house 
except  in  a closed  sedan  chair.  They 
occupy  themselves  somewhat  similarly 
to  European  ladies  in  other  respects. 
They  pay  and  receive  visits,  see  after  their 
households,  choose  jewels  and  toilettes, 
play  cards,  dominoes,  or  chess,  smoke 
water-pipes,  and  sometimes  a whiff  of 
opium,  make  the  pretty  little  miniature 
gardens,  of  which  several  are  usually 
seen  in  Chinese  houses,  occupy  them- 
selves in  various  kinds  of  work,  in  paint- 
ing, and  so  on.  The  life  is  varied  by  the 
recurrence  of  festivals,  and  a wealthy 
woman  sometimes  passes  several  months 
in  pilgrimages.  As  a general  rule  the 
ladies  are  Buddhists,  but  their  Confucian 
husbands  escort  them  on  these  expedi- 
tions, in  which  they  are  accompanied  by 
a numerous  retinue  of  servants.  The 
huge  Buddhist  monasteries  are  pictur- 
esquely perched  on  some  high  mountain, 
surrounded  by  forests  and  crags,  with 
streams  trickling  here  and  there  over  the 
rocks,  and  every  now  and  then  is  seen  a 
little  shrine  on  some  large  stone,  and  in 
the  shrine  the  figure  of  a smiling  “Goddess 
of  Mercy”  holding  an  infant  in  her  arms, 
or  a solemn  stone  Buddha,  before  whom 
a few  incense-sticks  give  out  their  lives 
in  sweet  perfume.  When  a great  lady 
arrives  at  one  of  these  sylvan  retreats  a 
suite  of  apartments  in  one  of  the  numer- 
ous courts  of  guest  chamber  is  assigned 
to  her,  and  her  attendants  spread  out  the 
gorgeous  hangings  and  rich  silks  belong- 
ing to  their  mistress,  and  deck  the  bare 
rooms,  provided  by  the  kind  monks,  with 
mirrors  and  brilliant  scrolls,  so  that  the 
simple  chambers  become  a fitting  set- 
ting for  the  dainty  occupants,  who  will 
there  spend  several  days  passed  in  wor- 
shipping at  the  various  shrines,  in  attend- 
ing services  chanted  by  the  monks,  ex- 
pending large  sums  in  charity,  and  in 
providing  feasts  of  fruit  and  rice,  cakes 
and  vegetables  for  the  poor.  The 
Chinese  are  large-hearted  in  their  chari- 
ties, and  the  women  are  not  behind  the 
men  in  this  respect.  An  awful  famine  de- 
vasted  the  Empire  between  1877-79,  in 
which  two  years  no  less  than  some  ten 
or  eleven  millions  of  people  are  said  to 
have  died.  Some  time  afterwards  an 
English  lady  traveling  in  that  region  fre- 
quently met  poor  widows,  who  would  re- 
late how  their  lives  had  been  saved  by 
the  wife  of  a small  official  who,  during 
that  fearful  visitation,  had  daily  provided 
them  with  a good  meal.  When  the  Eng- 
lish traveler  congratulated  this  Chinese 
lady  on  her  kindness,  the  latter  answered, 
“How  could  I enjoy  my  own  meals  if 
these  poor  neighbors  were  starving?” 
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Have  a Beautiful  Yard 


and  Attractive  Home  Surroundings 

V lowering  trees  and  shrubs  reouire  but  little  space  in  the 
yard  or  lawn  and  are  always  the  admiration  of  passers- 
by.  Among  the  best  are  the  Aralias,  Catalpa.  Japan 
Ch.Trry-  Cornus,  Crabs.  Horse  Chestnut.  Judas.  Mag- 
nohas  Thorns,  Altheas,  Hydrangea.  Wcigela.  Spireas. 
etc.  These  in  connection  with  groups  of  Dwarf  Shrub- 
bery. Roses.  Grasses  and  Hardy  Herbaceous  Plants, 
make  a beautiful  lawn  and  attractive,  homelike  surround- 
ings They  can  be  had  at  a nominal  cost,  within  the 
reach  ofeveryon^  \Ve  carry  everything  for  theGarden. 
Lawn.  Park  and  Orchard.  60  years  of  fair  dealing  has 
pU\vrUS  *°  i ‘,ont-  1.200  acres.  46  greenhouses. 

*£forGenera,Ca,alo8:No  2-  1 92  pages,  free. 
IKY  US.  We  guarantee  satisfaction.  (77) 

The  Storrs  & Harrison  Co. 

Box  220  Painesville,  Ohio 


Biltmore  Nurserv  Polishes  helpful  books  describ- 

. , - , * ing  ,rees.  flowering  shrubs, 

hardy  garden  flowers.  Irises  and  Roses.  Tell  us  about  your  in- 
,,£!'ded  plantings,  so  that  we  may  send  you  the  proper  literature. 
'V  rite  today. 

BILTMORE  NURSERY.  Box  1714,  Biltmore.  N.  C. 


The  Stephenson  System  of 
Underground  Refuse  Disposal 

Jives  the  battering  of  your  cans  and  scattering 
( garbage  Iroin  pounding  out  froren  contents. 

"Thousands  in  Use." 

Underground 
Garbage  and  Refuse  Receivers 


\ fireproof  and  sanitary  disposal  of  ashes  and  refuse  in  front 
■>f  your  healer. 

Our  Underground  H, trill  Closet  means 
Ireedom  from  froren  cesspool  connections, 
a necessity  without  sewers. 

Ten  years  oil  the  market.  It  pays  to 
look  us  up. 

Sold  Direct.  Send  for  Circular. 

C.H.  STEPHENSON,  Mfr. 

21  Farrar  St..  Lynn,  Mass. 


Send  (or  catalogue  A-28  (or  pergolas,  sun  dials  and 
garden  furniture  or  A-40  of  wood  columns 

Hartmann-Sanders  Co, 

Manufacturers  of 


KolFs  Patent  Lock  JointColumns 


Suitable  for 

PERGOLAS,  PORCHES 
or  INTERIOR  USE 

ELSTON  and  WEBSTER  AVENUES 
CHICAGO.  ILLINOIS 
Eaitern  Office: 

1123  Broadway,  New  York  City 


My  New  Book,  “ California  Gardens  ” 

Containing  50  $000 
Garden  Plans 


Reaiiliful  lM-pagc  cloth-bound  18*11)  book  just  off  iimm  5ii 
praclic.il  g.irilen  plans  and  descriptions  for  any  sire  1. .« — jefect 
up  to  country  estates,  103  halftone  illustrations.  Shuns  how  to 
beet  ub lice  every  inch  ol  ground.  Among  plans  are  Alpine, 
Colonial.  Dutch  Bulb.  Formal.  Heath,  Iris,  Japanese  Flat, 
Japanese  Hill,  Japanese  Ins,  Japanese  Tea,  Natural.  Old  Fash- 
loned.  Old  F.ngliah.  Rose.  Rock  and  Water  ,.,r.lc,„.  Plans  lor 
every  taste.  Shows  most  effective 
treatments  of  landscapes,  pergolas, 
rose  arches,  water  gardens.  Japa- 
nese garden  ornaments,  garden 
hirniture.  etc.  Savcstime,  worry 
uid  money.  Shows  how  to  trans- 
l "Mil  your  back  yard  into  an  art- 
garden.  I ittlecost.  Send  P. 
O.  or  Express  Money  Order  today. 
LUG  EXE  O.  MIRMA.NN 
2 10  Cen trill  A ip. 
GLENDALE.  10S  ANGELES  CALIFORNIA 


ROSE  PLANTING  IN  CALIFORNIA 

By  J.  V.  TUTTLE 

IX  our  land  of  sunshine  and  roses,  January 
is  the  month  for  transplanting  the  rose. 
Nurserymen  offer  hundreds  of  varieties  oi 
every  color  and  every  habit.  Most  of  the 
best  nurserymen  offer  these  young  plants 
shipped  m pots.  1 he  transportation  is  a 
little  more,  hut  the  method  is  much  safer 
than  when  the  roots  are  bare.  It  is  well 
worth  the  extra  cost  for  when  you  lose  a 
rose  bush,  you  lose,  not  the  cost  of  the  hush 
alone,  hut  several  months  in  the  adornment 
of  your  home. 

I he  matter  of  selection  of  roses  is  pri- 
marily a selection  for  the  use  of  which  the 
variety  is  to  be  put.  Certain  varieties  arc 
suitable  for  trailing  over  walls  and  fences 
or  for  climbing  over  porches  or  pergolas. 
Others  are  best  used  in  borders  or  in  beds. 
A few  are  very  dwarf  and  may  be  used  as 
edgings.  Still  others  are  valuable  espe- 
cially for  cutting. 

Here  are  a few  of  the  most  delightful  of 
the  climbers:  Banksia  Single  White,  ( rim 
son  Rambler,  Cecile  Brunner  (salmon  pink). 
Cloth  of  Gold  (yellow),  Prairie  Queen 
(rosy  red),  and  Climbing  Hermosa  (deli 
cate  rose). 

Especially  suited  to  use  in  borders  and 
in  beds  are  the  following:  Alice  Roosevelt 
(deep  pink),  Baby  Rambler  (crimson), 
Papa  Gontier  (red),  Safrano  (yellow), 
American  Beauty  (pink  to  rose),  and  Bride 
( white). 

Hie  best  dwarf  sorts  for  edgings  are: 
Annie  Marie  Mob  travel  (white),  Clothilde 
Soupert  (pink),  Schneikopf  (white),  Mig- 
nonette (pink).  These  should  he  bought  in 
some  quantity  for  their  best  effect  comes 
from  massing  them  along  the  edge  of  a bed 
or  along  e.  drive. 

January  is  fruit  tree  month.  Prune  the 
trees  you  already  have,  and  if  you  want 
more,  order  them  at  once  and  put  them  in 
before  the  first  of  February.  Many  of  the 
earlier  blooming  sorts  will  begin  to  blossom 
next  month  and  then  it  will  he  too  late  to 
set  out  deciduous  fruit  trees. 

There  are  so  many  different  kinds  of 
climates  in  California  that  it  is  almost  im- 
possible to  give  definite  information  for 
varieties  to  plant  that  will  succeed  in  every 
location. 

For  the  northern  coast  region  the  follow- 
ing varieties  are  recommended  as  having 
been  the  most  successful:  Apples— 

Baldwin,  Esopus,  Spitzenburg,  Famousc. 
Gravenstein,  Red  Astracan.  Cherries— 
Royal  Ann  and  Black  Tartarian 
Peaches— Early  Crawford  and  Muir 
Pears — Bartlett  and  Anjou.  Plums  and 
Prunes — French  Prune,  Coe’s  Golden 
Drop  and  Columbia.  Quince — Pineapple. 

For  the  central  valleys : Apples — 

Gravenstein,  Hoover,  Red  Astracan.  Rhode 
Island  Greening,  and  Yellow  Bellflower 
Apricots — Blenheim,  I-Temskirke,  Moor- 
park. and  Royal.  Cherries— Bing.  Early 
Purple  Guigne,  Lambert.  Royal  Ami. 
and  Black  Tartarian.  Peaches — Early 
Crawford,  Late  Crawford,  Lovell.  Muir, 
and  Salway.  Pears — Bartlett.  Seckel, 
and  Winter  Nellis.  Plums  and  Prunes 
— French  Prune.  Coe's  Golden  Drop,  Im- 
perial Epineuse,  Kelsey,  Sugar  and  Wick- 
son. 

For  Southern  California : Apples — 

Fall  Pippin.  Jonathan.  Missouri  Pippin,  Red 
Astracan.  Rhode  Island  Greening.  Rome 
Beauty,  Winesap.  and  Yellow  Bellflower. 
Apricots — Blenheim.  F.arly  Golden.  Early 
Moorpark,  and  Royal.  Cherries — Royal 
Ann,  Black  Tartarian,  May  Duke,  and 
Richmond.  Peaches — Early  Crawford, 
Elberta,  Heath  Cling.  Lovell,  Muir,  Sal- 
way,  and  Yellow  Tuscany.  Pears — 


YOLIR  copy 
of  our  1914 
Spring  Catalog  is 
waiting  for  you. 

It  is  brimful  of  help- 
ful suggestions  for  your 
garden  — its  planting 
and  care. 

Full  instructions  as  to  the  best 
way  to  grow  every  flower 
and  vegetable  — a list  of 
varieties  even  more  compre- 
hensive than  ever — these  are 
but  a few  ol  the  many  reasons 
for  the  popularity  of  Thor- 
burn’s  Annual  Seed  Catalog. 

We’ve  just  prepared  n rather  novel 
little  book  called  "A  Thorlumi  Garden 
for  a Family  of  Six”  in  winch  wo 
plan  your  vegetable  garden  for  you. 

A copy  goes  with  each  catalog. 

J.  M.  Thorburn  & Co. 


53-P  Barclay  Street  - New  York 
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MINERAL  WOOL 

The 

Modern 
House 
Lining. 

Samples 
and 

Circulars 
Free. 

U.  S.  MINERAL  WOOL  CO. 

140  Cedar  Slreet  New  York  City 
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Popular  Handbook  for  Cement  and  Concrete  Users 


CEMENT 

,c°<rs 

HANDBOOK 


I FWIS  and 
CHANDLER 
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By  MYRON  H.  LEWIS,  C.  E. 

Octavo  (6'/z  x 9'/2  inches)  500  Pages,  200  Illustrations 

Price,  $2.50,  Postpaid 


HIS  is  a concise  treatise  on  the  principles  and  methods  employed  in 
the  manufacture  and  use  of  concrete  in  all  classes  of  modern  work. 
The  author  has  brought  together  in  this  work,  all  the  salient  matter  of 
interest  to  the  users  of  concrete  and  its  many  diversified  products.  The 
matter  is  presented  in  logical  and  systematic  order,  clearly  written,  fully 
illustrated  and  free  from  involved  mathematics.  Everything  of  value  to  the 
concrete  user  is  given.  It  is  a standard  work  of  reference  covering  the 
various  uses  of  concrete,  both  plain  and  reinforced.  Following  is  a list  of 
the  chapters,  which  will  give  an  idea  of  the  scope  of  the  book  and  its 
thorough  treatment  of  the  subject : 

I.  Historical  Development  of  the  Uses  of  Cement  and  Concrete.  II.  Glossary  of  Terms  Employed  in 
Lenient  and  Concrete  Work.  Ill  Kinds  of  Cement  Employed  in  Construction.  IV.  Limes,  Ordinary  and 
Hydraulic.  V.  Lime  Plasters.  V I.  Natural  Cements.  VII.  Portland  Cement.  VIII.  Inspection  and 
IcstniR,  IX.  Adulteration;  or  Foreign  Substances  in  Cement.  X.  Sand.  Gravel,  and  Broken  Stone. 
XI.  Mortar.  XII.  (.rout.  XIII.  Concrete  (Plain).  XIV.  Concrete  (Reinforced).  XV.  Methods  and 
Kinds  of  Reinforcements.  X\I.  Forms  for  Plain  and  Reinforced  Concrete.  XVII.  Concrete  Blocks. 
d'i  'Vvt1,Iic)?  Stone.  XIX.  Concrete  Tiles.  XX.  Concrete  Pipes  and  Conduits.  XXI.  Concrete 
vvfr  ' Concrete  Buildings.  XXIII.  Concrete  in  Water  Works.  XXIV.  Concrete  in  Sewer  Works 

AX'.  Concrete  in  Highway  Construction.  XXVI.  Concrete  Retaining  Walls.  XXVII.  Concrete  Arches 
vvv  r*mcn,s'  • XXVIII.  Concrete  in  Subway  and  Tunnels.  XaIX.  Concrete  in  Bridge  Work. 
XXX.  Concrete  in  Docks  and  Wharves.  XXXI.  Concrete  Construction  Under  Water.  XXXII.  Con- 
cre!c  »«  the  Farm.  XXXIII.  Concrete  Chimneys.  XXXIV.  Concrete  for  Ornamentation.  XXXV.  Con- 
crete Mausoleums  and  Miscellaneous  Uses.  XXXVI.  Inspection  for  Concrete  Work.  XXXVII.  Water- 
proohng  Concrete  Work.  XXXVIII.  Coloring  and  Painting  Concrete  Work.  XXXIX.  Method  for 
finishing  Concrete  Surfaces.  XL.  Specifications  and  Estimates  for  Concrete  Work. 


MUNN  & CO.,  Inc.,  Publishers 


361  Broadway,  New  York 


I H.BROOKSeCo.CU^LA^’O- 

Structural  OrnamentalSteel  Work 
Floor&Sidewalk  Lights. 

SENDf6f*CATALOGUE. 


YARDS  OF  BEAUTY 

1 The  5Ven'0T  of  '*  far  more  important  than  the  interior.  It  is  seen  first  ai 

asl.  and  by  more  Whether  large  or  small,  old  or  new,  the  attractive  yard  takes  tl 
leading  part  of  a charming  hom^ making  it  rent  for  more,  sell  for  more  and  commai 
a larger  loan.  ANYONE  CAN  BEAUTIFY  THEIR  OWN  GROUND 
beyond  fondest  expectations,  by  following  my  simple  instructions.  Send  10c.  for  bo< 
of  photo  engravings,  taken  from  T ards  of  Beauty." 

State  size  of  your  house  and  grounds. 

C.  HETTINGER.  — Landscape  Architect.  McHenry.  II 


For  Beautiful  Homes 

SEE  THESE  TWO  NEW  PLAN  BOOKS. 

“The  DRAUGHTSMAN"  g “PLAN  KRAFT” 

For  one  atory  homes.  V For  two  story  homes. 
1913  editions,  contain  exteriors  and  interiors  of  ad- 
sancsd  designs  of  homes  featuring  the  new  modifi- 
ed  Swiss  Chalet  and  Japanese  Architecture. 

PRICE  25c  EACH  POSTPAID 

DE  LUXE  BUILDING  CO. 

623-0  Unltn  League  Building.  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


Bartlett,  Clapp’s  Favorite,  Seckel,  and 
Winter  Nellis.  Plums  and  Prunes — 
Abundance,  French  Prune,  Burbank,  Kel- 
sey, and  Wickson. 

Prune  trees  need  heavy  thinning.  All 
superfluous  growth  should  be  cleaned  out 
for  there  will  be  plenty  of  new  growth  in 
the  Spring.  All  other  fruit  trees  should  be 
examined  and,  whenever  a limb  is  found 
that  interferes  with  another,  it  should  be  cut 
off.  Keep  the  trees  shaped  up  too. 

A lawn  pest  that  is  prevalent  especially 
in  Southern  California  is  the  Devil  grass. 
This  can  be  exterminated  in  only  one  way 
with  real  satisfaction.  Instead  of  spading 
up  the  lawn  and  trying  to  remove  all  the 
roots  of  the  pest  (which  is  almost  impos- 
sible), mow  the  lawn  just  as  closely  as  pos- 
sible and  then  sprinkle  a mixture  of  sandy 
loam  and  fertilizer  over  the  surface  half  an 
inch  deep.  Sow  white  clover  on  this  layer 
and  rake  it  in  well.  The  clover  seed  will 
start,  even  if  it  is  cold  and  will  keep  ahead 
of  the  devil  grass.  You  will  have  to  do  this 
same  thing  next  year  and  every  year,  but 
it  is  the  price  for  a really  good  lawn. 

Cabbage  and  tomato  plants  may  be  pur- 
chased later  on,  but  there  is  a great  deal  of 
pleasure  in  raising  them  yourself.  If  you 
wish  to  raise  many,  build  a hotbed.  If  you 
need  but  a few,  you  might  grow  them  in 
a small  box  in  the  house,  unless  the  cook 
objects  to  having  them  in  the  kitchen.  To- 
matoes, peppers,  eggplant,  and  cabbage — 
yes,  and  cucumbers  may  all  be  sown  now  in 
a hotbed.  By  giving  the  cucumbers  a start 
in  the  hotbed  you  gain  considerable  time  in 
securing  the  crop. 

A hot  bed  consists  of  a hole  four  feet 
deep  that  is  filled  with  manure  and  well 
tamped.  Over  this  is  put  a layer  of  sandy 
loam  about  four  inches  deep  and  the  bed  is 
covered  with  a glass  sash  that  rests  on  a 
frame  that  holds  it  about  eight  inches  above 
the  bed  at  the  foot  and  twelve  inches  above 
at  the  top.  This  should  be  located  on  the 
south  side  of  a building  where  it  will  re- 
ceive plenty  of  sunlight. 

Beets,  carrots,  lettuce,  and  radish  may  be 
sown  out  of  doors  for  early  crops. 

When  the  soil  is  not  so  wet  that  it  will 
stick  to  the  spade,  give  the  space  around 
the  shrubs  on  the  place  a good  coating  of 
manure  and  spade  it  in.  Let  the  soil  re- 
main rather  lumpy  to  allow  the  entrance  of 
air  for  about  a month. 

If  you  want  the  best  of  aster  plants,  sow 
the  seed  now  in  your  hotbed.  After  the 
young  plants  are  nearly  two  inches  high, 
transplant  them  into  small  pots  or  into  flats, 
or  even  to  another  position  in  the  hotbed. 


ABRAHAM  LINCOLN,  INVENTOR 

“ A MONG  the  inventions  on  file  at  the 
Patent  Office  in  Washington  is 
one  by  Abraham  Lincoln,”  says  The  Youth's 
Companion,  “designed  to  enable  freight- 
laden flatboats  to  work  their  way  over  the 
sand-bars  of  the  Mississippi  River.  Lin- 
coln conceived  the  idea  when,  as  a young 
man,  he  was  himself  a boatman  on  the  Mis- 
sissippi, and  met  the  obstacles  that  his  in- 
vention was  meant  to  overcome.  As  de- 
scribed in  the  Pathfinder , the  invention  con- 
sists of  one  or  more  huge  bellows  attached 
to  each  side  of  the  boat.  When  the  boat 
sticks  on  a shoal,  the  bellows  are  to  be  in- 
flated by  means  of  a windlass  connected  with 
upright  poles  attached  to  the  bellows.  The 
idea  is  that  the  air  in  the  bellows  increases 
the  buoyancy  of  the  craft,  and  makes  it 
draw  less  water.  The  practical  river-men, 
however,  did  not  receive  the  invention  with 
any  enthusiasm,  and  the  dredging  of  the 
river  soon  made  such  cumbersome  and 
costly  contrivances  altogether  unnecessary.” 
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TEN  THOUSAND  DOLLARS  FOR  A 
FLOWER 

TEN  thousand  dollars  is  an  extraordin- 
ary price  for  a single  plant;  yet  it  was 
recently  paid,  says  the  Youth's  Compan- 
ion, by  English  horticulturists  for  an 
orchid  raised  in  America,  the  Cattleya 
gigas  alba.  More  singular  still,  the  great 
value  of  this  orchid  is  due  to  the  simple 
fact  that  it  is  pure  white,  instead  of  a 
beautiful  variegated  purple,  like  the  other 
members  of  the  family  to  which  it  be- 
longs. In  an  interesting  letter  to  The 
Guide  to  Nature,  Mr.  Lager,  who  raised 
the  flower,  writes: 

‘‘We  flowered  this  Cattleya  in  1910,  and 
exhibited  it  at  the  orchid-show  in  Boston, 
where  we  were  rewarded  by  a gold  medal. 
The  plant  was  found  by  chance,  and  came 
to  us  late  in  1909  in  a lot  of  other  speci- 
mens of  Cattleya  gigas.  It  was  only 
by  accident  that  the  plant  was  not  sold 
for  a dollar  or  two.  The  only  reason  was 
that,  after  most  of  its  companions  had 
been  disposed  of,  this  one,  with  some 
others  that  were  not  in  very  good  con- 
dition, was  set  aside  for  treatment,  and 
laid  out  on  a wire  netting.  Finally  we 
potted  them  all. 

“Imagine  our  surprise  when  the  next 
Spring  this  plant  came  up  with  pure 
white  flowers — the  only  white  flower  ever 
found  in  Cattleya  gigas.  The  plant  was 
sold  in  1911  in  London,  at  the  highest 
figure  that  an  orchid  ever  brought.  And 
one  of  the  English  papers  proudly  re- 
marked that  it  was  refreshing  to  know 
that  while  so  many  masterpieces  of  paint- 
ing and  so  many  rare  works  of  art  were 
finding  their  way  across  to  America,  a 
plant  of  such  rarity  and  beauty  was  ac- 
quired for  Great  Britain.” 


HOW  THE  INDIANS  HARVEST 
WILD  RICE 

A REPORT  from  the  American  consul 
at  Kingston,  Ontario,  gives  a graphic 
account  of  the  wild  rice  harvest,  which  was 
in  progress  at  the  time  of  writing  along  the 
shores  of  Rice  Lake,  lying  a few  miles  north 
of  Cobourg.  Here,  as  in  other  parts  of 
southern  Canada,  and  in  Minnesota  and 
Wisconsin,  the  gathering  of  wild  rice  is  the 
peculiar  prerogative  of  the  Indians,  who 
from  time  immemorial  have  used  this  grain 
as  one  of  their  principal  foods,  besides  sell- 
ing it  to  the  whites.  In  pioneer  days,  it 
was  a common  food  of  the  European  set- 
tlers, especially  those  engaged  in  the  fur 
trade.  In  more  recent  times  it  has  come  to 
be  regarded  as  a luxury  by  white  people,  as 
it  sells  for  two  or  three  times  as  much  as 
ordinary  white  rice.  In  this  country  Chi- 
cago is  still  an  important  market  for  wild 
rice. 

This  plant  ( Zizania  aguatica ) is,  of 
course,  quite  different  botanically  from  true 
rice;  it  has  a long  black  grain,  and  hence 
is  sometimes  called  black  rice,  but  it  has 
scores  of  other  names  in  English,  French 
and  the  Indian  tongues.  According  to  Dr. 
Jenks,  the  principal  authority  on  this  plant, 
“more  geographic  names  have  been  derived 
from  wild  rice  than  from  any  other  natural 
vegetable  product  throughout  the  whole 
continent.”  The  Menominee  Indians  derive 
their  name  from  it.  It  is  the  most  nutritious 
cereal  in  America,  and  many  attempts  have 
been  made  to  extend  its  cultivation,  but 
without  much  success.  To  the  average 
American  it  is  probably  best  known  as  a 
favorite  food  of  wild  ducks  and  other 
waterfowl. 

In  harvesting  the  grain  the  Indians  use 


Hardware 

In  beauty  of  design  and  finish  Sargent  Hardware 
cannot  be  surpassed.  The  wide  variety  of  Sargent 
designs  includes  patterns  suitable  for  every  build- 
ing, whatever  its  uses  and  style  of  architecture. 

These  designs  are  derived  from  authentic 
sources  and  are  true  to  the  school  or 
period  to  which  they  belong. 

Write  for  the  Sargent 
Book  of  Designs 

It  illustrates  and  describes 
many  designs  suitable  for 
residences.  Our  Colonial 
Book,  illustrating  Glass 
Knobs,  &c.,  sent  on  request. 

SARGENT  & COMPANY,  156  Leonard  Street,  New  York 


New  Edition  Just  Published 


The  New  Building  Estimator 

By  WILLIAM  ARTHUR 


A practical  guide  to  estimating  the  cost  of  labor 
and  material  in  building  construction  from  excavation 
to  finish,  with  various  practical  examples  of  work 
presented  in  detail  and  with  labor  figured  chiefly  in 
hours  and  quantities. 

A handbook  for  architects,  builders,  contractors, 
appraisers,  engineers,  superintendents  and  draftsmen. 

The  eleventh  revised  and  enlarged  edition,  just 
published,  has  been  reset  throughout  and  gives 
the  latest  prices.  It  contains  50"„  more  matter  than 
the  previous  edition. 


Size— 5 x 7 inches 
744  pages.  Illustrated. 
Flexible  Leather. 


Price  $3.00  postpaid 

MUNN  & CO.,  Inc. 


Gilt  Edges. 


361  Broadway 


New  York,  N.  Y. 


Lane  Joist  Hangers 


are  cheaper  and  better  than  mortise  and  tenon — saves 
labor— set  the  hangers  and  place  the  timbers  in  them 
and  the  job  is  done— forever.  We  will  quote  you 
direct.  Have  you  a catalog? 

LANE  BROTHERS  CO. 

Wilson  Avenue  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 
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The  principle — Two  layers  of  glass  with  a %-inrh  layer  of  dry  still  air 

Make  the  Sun  earn 
you  profits  in  winter 

The  Sunlight  Double  Glass  Sash  captures  the  sun’s  rays  and  warms  up  the  hot- 
bed and  cold-frame  during  the  day  and  then  holds  the  heat  throughout  the  long 
winter  night.  A 56-inch  of  space  of  dead  air  shuts  out  the  cold  and  shuts  in  the 
warmth,  letting  in  the  light,  and  protecting  better  than  mats  or  boards.  Jf  you  grow 
plants  of  any  kind  that  must  be  started  early  to  get  early  crops  and  big  prices,  you  owe 
it  to  your  pocketbook  to  equip  your  garden  with  Sunlight  Double  Glass  Sash. 

1 en  years’  use  has  proved  their  success.  Made  of  best  cypress  glazed  or  repaired 
in  half  the  usual  time;  eliminating  all  need  of  mats  or  shutters;  making  plants  early 
without  undue  forcing — they  are  simply  indispensable  to  obtain  the  best  results. 

A new  sun-heated  greenhouse 


The  Sunlight  idea  has  been  carried  into  an 
inexpensive  greenhouse,  J 1 ' x ] 2',  orll,x24'l 
or  J I ' x 36',  or  ll1  x 48'  in  size.  It  is  made 
of  Sunlight  Double  Glass  Sash,  which  are  in- 
stantly adjustable  for  top  ventilation  and  in- 
stantly removable  for  use  on  hot-beds  or  cold- 
f.  antes.  Thus  they  serve  a double  purpose, 
l or  this  reason,  and  also  because  no  expensive 
system  of  artificial  heating  is  required,  this 
greenhouse  is  the  cheapest  you  can  buy. 


Our  catalog  gives  full  particulars  regarding 
both  sash  and  greenhouse. 

Write  for  these  two  books  today 

One  is  a hook  of  Prof.  Massey,  an  authority 
on  hot-bed  and  cold  frame  gardening,  and  the 
other  is  our  FRF.Ii  catalog.  If  you  'want  Prof. 
Massey's  book,  enclose  7 cents  in  stamps. 


Sunlight  Double  Glass  Sash  Company 

943  E.  Broadway  Louisville,  Kentucky 


ll'ith  Am  11 1 in  ht  Double  Glass  Sash  no 
nui/'  nr  hoards  are  necessary 


Everything  for  the  Garden 


is  the  title  of  our  1914  catalogue  — the  most  beautiful  and  complete  horticultural 
publication  of  the  da> — really  a book  of  204  pages,  14  colored  plates  and  over 
800  photo  engravings,  showing  actual  results  without  exaggeration.  It  is  a mine 
of  information  of  everything  in  Gardening,  either  for  pleasure  or  profit,  and  em- 
bodies the  results  of  over  sixty-seven  years  of  practical  experience.  To  give  this 
catalogue  the  largest  possible  distribution  we  make  the  following  liberal  offer: 

Every  Empty  Envelope 
Counts  As  Cash 

To  everyone  who  will  state  where  this  advertisement  was  seen  and  who 
encloses  Ten  Cents  we  will  mail  the  catalogue. 

And  Also  Send  Free  of  Charge 

Our  Famous  50-Cent  “HENDERSON”  COLLECTION  OF  SEEDS 

containing  one  packet  eacli  of  Ponderosa  Tomato.  Bie  Boston  Lettuce  White  Tipped 
Scarlet  Radish,  Hmderson  s Invincible  Asters,  Mammoth  butterfly  Pansies  nnd 
Giant  Spencer  Sweet  Peas,  in  a coupon  envelope,  which,  when  emptied  and  returned,  will  Ik? 
accepted  a-  a 25 -cent  cadi  payment  on  any  order  amountins  to  $1  00  and  upward.  With  the  Henderson 
Collection  will  be  sent  complete  cultural  directions,  tojether  with  the  Henderson  Garden  Plans 


Peter  Henderson  & Co. 


35  & 37 
Cortland  St. 
New  York  City 


the  same  simple  methods  that  were  fol- 
lowed by  their  remote  ancestors.  We  quote 
from  the  consul’s  description  as  follows: 
“In  gathering,  sheets  are  laid  in  the  bot- 
tom of  the  canoe  and  a start  is  made  for 
the  rice  beds.  A man  sits  in  the  bow  of  the 
boat  and  paddles,  while  his  helpmate  takes 
up  a position  in  the  stern  and  with  the  aid 
of  two  stout  sticks  bends  the  stalks  over 
the  canoe  and  thrashes  the  rice  into  the  bot- 
tom of  the  boat.  This  continues  until  the 
boat  is  nearlv  full,  when  the  rice  is  taken 
to  shore  and  spread  out  to  dry.  After  a 
few  hours  in  the  hot  sun  the  grain  is  ready 
for  parching.  This  is  usually  done  by  the 
women,  who  place  it  in  a large  iron  pot 
and  heat  it  over  a slow  fire,  stirring  it  con- 
tinually until  it  is  ‘parched.’  It  is  then 
ready  for  thrashing.  This  is  done  by  one 
of  the  men  nutting  it  in  an  iron  pot  or  large 
wooden  bowl  hollowed  out  of  a log,  and 
with  moccasins  on  his  feet  and  trousers  tied 
tightly  around  his  ankles,  he  jumps  on  il 
until  the  grain  is  separated  from  the  chaff, 
The  last  operation  is  that  of  sifting.  The 
rice  is  poured  into  birch-bark  baskets,  in 
small  quantities,  and  squatting  down  in 
front  of  the  tents  on  the  shore,  under  the 
trees,  or  any  place  where  there  is  a good 
breeze,  the  women  gently  shake  until  the 
chaff  is  separated  from  the  grain,  and  is 
blown  away  by  the  wind.  Crude  as  it  may 
seem,  it  is  exceedingly  effective,  and  the 
workers  are  scrupulously  clean  throughout 
the  whole  process.” 


FARMERS’  BULLETINS 

THE  publications  of  the  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  during  the  last 
fiscal  year  included  2,110  different  bulle- 
tins, circulars,  reports,  and  other  docu- 
ments, of  which  34,678,557  copies  were 
issued.  Of  these  10,409,000  were  Farmers’ 
Bulletins.  The  series  bearing  the  latter 
title  represents  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
examples  extant  of  the  activities  of  a pa- 
ternal^ government.  It  now  includes  more 
than  500  titles,  running  through  an  almost 
exhaustively  wide  range  of  subjects  of  prac- 
tical interest  in  connection  with  rural  life 
and  industries.  For  example,  during  the 
past  year  Farmers’  Bulletins  were  issued 
on  “House  Flies,”  “The  Use  of  Concrete 
on  the  Farm,”  “Forestry  in  Nature  Study,” 
Tuberculosis,  “Ice  Houses,”  “Lawns  and 
I. awn  Soils,’’  “The  English  Sparrow  as  a 
Pest,”  “and  some  forty  other  topics.  The 
publications  of  this  series  are  all  distributed 
gratis  to  the  public,  either  directly  by  the 
department  or  through  members  of  Con- 
gress, and  although  thev  are  printed  in  large 
editions  (from  20,000  to  250,000)  the  stock 
on  hand  is  soon  exhausted,  and  many  ap- 
plicants are  disappointed. 


VALUE  OF  MONEY  YEARS  AGO 

IN  the  year  200  B.  C.  money  was  five 
times  as  valuable  as  it  is  now,  says  the 
Philatelic  W est.  In  the  eighth  century, 
after  the  abandonment  of  the  mines  of 
Spain  and  Attica,  it  had  risen  to  six  and 
one  half  times  the  present  value.  In  the 
seventeenth  century  it  reached  the  maxi- 
mum of  seven  and  one  half  times  the  pres- 
ent value.  Soon  after  the  discovery  of 
America,  in  1492,  it  rapidly  declined  on  ac- 
count of  the  great  amount  of  metal  that 
began  to  accumulate  in  Europe.  In  1514. 
twenty-two  years  after  the  discovery  of 
America  it  declined  to  four  and  one’ half 
times  our  present  scale.  In  1536,  twenty- 
two  years  later,  it  had  fallen  down  to  two 
and  a quarter  times  the  present  value.  In 
1640  it  was  nearly  at  our  present-day  value. 
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« OUR  SMALL  HOUSE  ARCHITECTURAL  CONTEST 

« 

fttl 

la  American  Homes  and  Gardens  makes  the  offer  of  $100  to 
!£'  the  architect  submitting  the  best  design  and  plans  for  a small 
!«,  house,  original  with  himself,  not  to  exceed  a construction 
cost  of  $5,000.  Either  photographs  of  houses  already  built 
and  plans,  or  designs  and  plans  of  projected  houses  may  be 
entered  in  this  competition,  which  is  open  to  all  readers  of 
American  Homes  and  Gardens,  whether  subscribers  or  not. 
American  Homes  and  Gardens  will  publish  the  winning  de- 
sign and  the  honorable  mention  designs  and  plans  of  the 
competitors  in  its  Small  House  Number.  May  issue.  All 
designs  and  plans  must  be  sent  addressed  to  the  Editor,  Small 
House  Competition,  American  Homes  and  Gardens,  361 
Broadway,  New  York,  by  March  20.  1913.  A committee  of 
three  well-known  architects  will  pass  upon  the  merits  of  the 
designs.  The  publishers  of  American  Homes  and  Gardens 
will  not  be  responsible  for  any  of  the  photographs,  drawings, 
and  plans  submitted,  but  will  endeavor  to  return  all  such  to 
the  contestants,  if  requested  to  do  so.  Postage  for  return 
should  be  prepaid,  otherwise  any  photographs  sent  will  be 
shipped  by  express,  charged  collect.  See  announcement  else- 
where in  this  number. 
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THE  FEBRUARY  NUMBER 

THE  Happy  New  Year  which,  eximo  corde,  American 
Homes  and  Gardens  wishes  all  its  readers  goes  forth 
this  year  to  thousands  of  more  subscribers  than  ever  before 
in  the  lifetime  of  this  magazine,  for  it  is  gratifying  to  an- 
nounce a large  increase  in  the  circle  of  subscribers  during 
1913.  It  is  just  as  gratifying,  however,  to  note  that  with 
the  coming  of  new  readers  the  old  subscribers  still  renew 
their  interest  in  the  magazine,  and  this  causes  the  Editor 
to  feel  that  his  is  no  futile  mission,  no  ephemeral  pro- 
duction for  the  fitful  few,  but  is,  instead,  a work  of  sufficient 
constructive  work  to  win  for  itself  the  confidence  readers 
of  American  Homes  and  Gardens  have  sincerely  be- 
stowed upon  the  magazine.  The  February  issue  will,  as 
has  been  customary  in  years  past,  give  especial  attention 
to  the  subject  of  suburban  houses,  and  the  opening  article 
will  be  devoted  to  a consideration  of  this  subject,  accom- 
panied by  numerous  half-tone  reproductions  of  attractive 
houses  of  the  type,  together  with  reproductions  of  their 
plans.  Where  the  world  over  is  there  anything  more  dis- 
tinctively American  than  maple  sugar?  February  is  the 
month  the  sap-gatherers  and  sugar-makers  get  their  product 
ready  for  the  market,  and  in  February  American  Homes 
and  Gardens  will  show,  in  a delightful  illustrated  descrip- 
tion of  maple-sugar  making  in  the  country,  how  the  country 
folk  go  about  it  in  primitive  fashion.  Some  old  Salem 
fences  of  unusual  beauty  in  design  will  also  be  described  in 
an  illustrated  article  in  this  same  issue.  Many  of  the  old- 
time  fences  of  Colonial  days  were  designed  by  the  best 
architects  of  the  period,  and  deserve' more  attention  than 
has,  as  yet,  been  given  them.  Indeed,  the  fence  has  been 
too  sweepingly  abolished  from  American  suburban  homes, 
and  there  is  every  evidence  that  American  home-builders 
who  require  fencing  to  be  erected  for  any  purpose  will  come 
to  give  the  subject  of  the  architectural  detail  of  its  design 
the  attention  it  deserves.  Another  timely  article  for  this 
issue  will  concern  itself  with  the  private  game  preserve. 
This,  too,  will  be  adequately  illustrated  by  unusually  fine 


photographic  reproductions.  In  “The  Collectors’  Depart- 
ment” one  of  the  finest  private  collections  of  embroideries 
in  the  world  will  be  described  in  an  illustrated  article,  and 
“Collecting  Old  Valentines”  will  be  the  theme  of  another 
collectors’  article.  I’he  usual  departments,  “Within  the 
House,”  “Around  the  Garden,”  “Helps  to  the  Housewife,” 
“ f he  Collectors’  Mart,”  etc.,  will  help  to  make  this  one 
of  the  most  attractive  numbers  of  American  Homes  and 
Gardens  as  yet  issued. 

MACHINES  AND  HUMAN  BEINGS 

WE  have  come  to  look  upon  our  factories  as  great 
machines  from  foundation  to  room,  including  the 
workers  therein.  Just  as  truly  have  we  become  imbued  with 
the  idea  that  all  labor  is  of  the  nature  of  the  machine — in- 
fallible in  its  mechanical  duties  once  set  in  motion.  But  this 
is  all  wrong.  Factories  are  more  truly  human  beings  than  we 
have  permitted  ourselves  to  realize  and  the  time  has  come 
when  we  should  be  realizing  this,  realizing  the  same  thing  of 
great  industries  in  general.  As  an  instance,  let  the  railroad 
industry  be  taken  into  consideration.  As  an  article  in  one  of  our 
exchanges  points  out:  “Investigation  carried  on  for  ten  years 
by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  shown  that 
most  train  accidents  are  owing  to  human  error.  ‘Despatch- 
es give  wrong  orders,  or  fail  to  give  orders  where  they  are 
required;  operators  fail  to  copy  orders  that  should  be  deliv- 
ered; conductors  and  enginemen  misread,  misinterpret,  over- 
look, or  forget  orders.’  From  this  fact  it  can  be  argued, 
and  has  been  argued,  that  a railway  should  trust  little  to  the 
skill  and  conscience  of  employees,  but  should  give  its  atten- 
tion and  its  money  to  perfecting  its  material  defenses  against 
accident — that  it  should  make  its  cars  unbreakable  and  un- 
burnable,  its  rails  and  bridges  strain-proof,  its  safety-signal 
apparatus  perfect  to  the  point  of  automatically  stopping  any 
train  that  gets  too  near  another.  It  is  true  that  the  railway 
should  make  these  improvements;  yet  to  the  training  and  the 
discipline  of  its  employees  it  must  give  even  better  thought. 
Imperfect  as  human  beings  are,  both  mentally  and  morally, 
they  are  capable  of  being  taught,  and  of  being  inspired  with 
the  spirit  of  loyalty  that  the  French  call  esprit  de  carps; 
despatches,  operators,  conductors  and  enginemen  can  be  so 
taught  and  so  inspired  that  failure,  from  whatever  cause,  to 
carry  out  orders  can  be  reduced  to  an  almost  incredible 
minimum.  Such  a result  will  grow  out  of  two  things:  hirst, 
every  official  must  perfectly  understand  the  work,  the  circum- 
stances, and  the  personality  of  every  man  immediately  under 
him,  for  then  the  employees  will  feel  that  they  are  treated  as 
human  beings,  and  they  will  respond  by  giving  their  interest 
and  conscience  to  their  work;  and,  moreover,  when  any  one 
of  them  has  to  drop  out,  there  will  always  be  someone  else 
fit  to  take  his  place.  Second,  there  must  be  an  absolutely 
strict  and  impartial  discipline  that  will  recognize  efficiency, 
but  will  as  promptly  bring  home  to  anyone,  whether  work- 
man or  official,  the  consequences  of  disobeying  orders.  The 
sense  of  responsibility  and  loyalty  that  can  thus  be  awak- 
ened will,  in  the  opinion  of  some  of  our  greatest  railway 
men,  do  more  to  insure  safety  than  any  number  of  steel  cars 
anti  automatic  signals. 
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Bronze  Tablet.  Lincoln’s  Gettysburg;  Speech 
22  x 28  inches  Bronze.  28  x 34  inches  Marble 
14  V x 21  inches  Bronze.  18  V x 24  inches  Marble 
Bas-relief  by  Victor  D.  Brenner,  Sc. — The  Gorham  Co.,  Founders 


Bronze  Head 
Height  19'»  in. 
Base  6 x 7 in. 
Cutzon  Borglum 
Sculptor 

The  Gorham  Co. 
Founders 


“THE  MASTERPIECE 
OE  MODERN 
ENGLISH  ELOQUENCE.” 

“ I will  escape  the  task  of  deciding  (between 
Britons)  which  is  the  masterpiece  of  modern 
English  eloquence  by  awarding  the  prize  to  an 
American,  Abraham  Lincoln,  for  his  Gettys- 
burg address. ' 5 — Lord  Curzon  of  Ked lesion, 
Chancellor  of  Oxford  University. 


Au  immediate  and  cordial  re*pouNe  In  aaaiired  to  all  inquirer*! 
on  every  branch  of  the  nii  bjeet ; pliotograplia  and  full  informa- 
tion will  he  furnished  freely  to  everyone  interested. 


THE  GORHAM  COMPANY 

FIFTH  AVENUE  AND  36th  STREET  NEW  YORK 


American  Homes  and  Gardens  Announcement: 

$100.00  for  the  Best  Design  and  Plans  for  a Small  House 
will  be  Awarded  to  the  Architect  Successful  in  this 

SMALL  HOUSE  ARCHITECTURAL  CONTEST 

The  conditions  governing  which  are  as  follows  : 

1 . The  design  and  plans  must  be  original  with  the  but  will  endeavor  to  return  all  such  to  the  con- 

architect  submitting  them.  testants,  if  requested  to  do  so.  Postage  for 

2.  I he  construction  cost  of  the  projected  house  must  return  should  be  prepaid,  otherwise  any  photo- 

not  exceed  $5,000  including  heating  plant  and  graphs  sent  will  be  shipped  by  express,  charges 

plumbing.  The  elevations  may  be  either  photo-  collect. 

graphs  of  houses  already  built  or  wash  drawings  5.  All  designs  and  plans  must  be  sent  before  March 

of  projected  houses  suitable  for  half-tone  15,  1914,  prepaid,  addressed  to  The  Editor, 

* [ePr°ductlon-  • , , Architectural  Contest,  American  Homes  and 

3.  1 he  plans  must  be  line  drawings  in  black  and  Gardens,  361  Broadway  New  York  N Y 

4 Th  pCkl  k mpv  6-  TheP,an,smust  not  be  marked  with  the’ architect’s 

f AMERICAN  HOMES  AND  name  but  with  an  identification  name  instead, 

GARDENS  will  not  be  responsible  for  any  of  the  key  to  which  should  accompany  the  plans 

the  photographs,  drawings  and  plans  submitted,  photographs  and  designs  in  a sealed  envelope. 
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A City  House  of  Distinction 

By  Robert  H.  Van  Court 

Photographs  by  Frances  Benjamin  Johnston  and  Mattie  Edwards  Hewitt 


HE  student  of  architecture  in  America  or  any- 
one who  follows  the  changes  in  tendencies 
in  home-building  cannot  but  be  impressed 
with  the  growing  fondness  upon  the  part  of 
architects,  as  well  as  their  clients,  for  the 
manner  of  building  which  was  in  vogue 
during  the  days  of  the  Italian  Renaissance.  The  past  ten 
years  have  seen  the  building  of  many  great  American  homes 


in  this  most  sumptuous  of  architectural  styles,  some  of  them 
being  in  the  city  and  others  in  surroundings  more  or  less 
rural.  In  either  case  there  is  a consistent  following  of  tra- 
dition, for  ancient  precedents  are  not  lacking  for  the  build- 
ing of  a great  Renaissance  palace  close  to  the  curbstone  of 
a city  street,  where  its  area  is  necessarily  circumscribed, 
while  the  old  Renaissance  country  villa,  with  its  formal  gar- 
dens, its  marble  fountains,  and  its  general  atmosphere  of 


The  great  gallery  in  the  residence  of  Mrs.  O.  H.  P.  Belmont,  New  York,  is  filled  with  a priceless  collection  of  antique  armor 
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magnificent  rusticity,  fasci- 
nates all  who  journey  to  that 
land  of  romance  and  olive 
groves. 

The  Italian  palace  or  villa 
was  built  as  a setting  for  life 
during  a glorious  and  cere- 
monious age,  and  its  splendid 
formality  of  existence  is  ex- 
pressed quite  as  eloquently  in 
the  architecture  of  the  period 
as  in  the  pages  of  history 
which  record  the  romance  of 
the  age. 

But  equally  beautiful,  and 
perhaps  in  a way  more  inter- 
esting to  Americans,  is  the 
form  of  architecture  known 
as  the  Georgian  style,  from 
which  our  own  Colonial  ar- 
chitecture is  directly  descend- 
ed. The  great  masters  of 
English  building  during  the 
eighteenth  century  planned 
their  houses  as  settings  for  a 
life  somewhat  more  domestic 
than  that  which  obtained  dur- 
ing the  days  of  the  Renais- 
sance; great  apartments  and  The  marble 

entire  suites  of  formal  and  stately  rooms  were  still  the 
rule,  but  their  grandeur  was  somewhat  softened  and  their 


stateliness  much  modified  by 
the  demands  of  English  so- 
cial customs. 

Georgian  architecture  be- 
came so  identified  with  Eng- 
lish domestic  life  and  re- 
sponded so  exactly  to  its  re- 
quirements that  it  has  always 
held  its  place  in  popular  fa- 
vor; many  old  homes  which 
were  built  by  the  great  Geor- 
gian architects  themselves 
are  yet  existing  to  bear  wit- 
ness to  their  skill.  In  Eng- 
land, in  the  cities  as  well  as 
in  the  country,  there  has 
never  been  the  incessant  tear- 
ing down  and  building  up 
and  the  consequent  oblitera- 
tion of  old  localities  which 
goes  on  so  unceasingly  in  New 
York.  A great  English  fam- 
ily will  for  generations  oc- 
cupy the  same  London  resi- 
dence and  possess  intact  the 
same  country  estates,  and 
therefore  one  may  wander 
through  entire  urban  or  rural 
entrance-hall  districts  which  are  full  of  the 

architecture  of  centuries  ago.  In  London,  particularly,  there 
are  many  localities,  old  squares  or  streets,  entirely  built  up 
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The  Gothic  Room  in  the  Belmont  house  contains  remarkable  tapestries  and  many  other  treasures  of  mediaeval  art 
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with  residences  in  the  graceful  and  usually  unaffected  style 
which  the  name  of  Georgian  immediately  calls  to  mind.  It 
is  therefore  something  more  than  a mere  suggestion  of  Bel- 
gravia, Mayfair,  Hyde  Park  or  some  other  of  the  many 
fashionable  localities  of  old-world  London  which  one  re- 
ceives at  the  sight  of  the  New  York  residence  of  Mrs. 
O.  H.  P.  Belmont,  at  Fifty-first  Street  and  Madison  Avenue. 
Its  correctly  Georgian  facade  of  white  stone,  with  its  tall 
pilasters  extending  from  the  lower  Hoor  through  the  height 
of  the  two  upper  stories  and  supporting  a balustrade  of 
stone  are  true  to  precedent  and  suggest  English  reserve 
and  reticence,  hinting  only  vaguely  at  the  richness  and  mag- 
nificence which  one  feels  sure  must  be  hidden  behind  an 
exterior  so  dignified. 

The  residence  covers  the  area  of  two  city  lots.  The 
greater  dimension  is  therefore  upon  the  Madison  Avenue 
side  of  the  property,  and  upon  this  side  is  placed  the  en- 
trance to  the  house,  the  main  doorway  being  within  a vesti- 
bule the  opening  into  which  corresponds  with  the  other  door- 
ways and  the  windows  of  the  lower  or  entrance  floor,  the 
main  floor  being  just  above.  At  the  very  threshold  one 
may  realize  the  possibilities  of  the  Georgian  architecture, 
in  which  many  of  the  rooms,  as  well  as  the  exterior,  are 
carried  out,  for  the  vestibule  opens  directly  into  a large 
and  lofty  entrance-hall,  paved  with  stone  and  walled  with 
beautifully  veined  marble.  Tall  columns  and  pilasters  with 
Corinthian  capitals  support  a ceiling  of  plaster  in  geomet- 
rical design,  and  upon  one  side  a marble  stairway  leads  to 
the  drawing-room  floor  above.  Upon  the  right  as  one 
enters  the  residence  is  a small  reception-room,  which  is  aLo 


an  informal  drawing-room.  The  walls  are  adorned  with 
panels  and  frieze  in  high  relief,  and  bookcases  are  built 
into  the  embrasures  formed  by  the  chimney-piece,  while,  as 
an  overmantel,  two  columns  support  a broken  pediment 
wherein  an  eagle  stands  with  wings  extended.  Several  of 
the  windows  of  the  reception-room  are  placed  within  the 
slightly  curved  or  "bowed”  extension,  which  is  characteris- 
tically Georgian. 

At  the  north  end  of  the  lofty  marble  entrance-hall  wide 
doorways  lead  into  the  great  dining-room.  The  walls  are 
faced  with  cream-colored  marble  upon  which  is  applied 
decoration  in  high  relief,  wrought  of  bronze  and  colored 
verde  antique.  In  this  very  rich  combination  of  materials 
and  color  is  the  overmantel  with  its  columns  supporting  an 
entablature  over  the  chimney-piece.  I he  ceiling  is  covered 
with  a great  circular  allegorical  painting  framed  by  a wide 
band  of  relief  in  dull  gold.  The  furniture  is  of  old  Italian 
design  and  the  chairs  are  covered  with  velvet,  while  deep 
Italian  lace  is  used  to  adorn  the  sideboard  and  various  small 
buffets. 

A large  part  of  the  lower  floor  is  taken  up  by  the  most 
beautiful  and  sumptuous  of  libraries.  The  room  is  of  un- 
usual size,  being  fifty-four  feet  in  length,  and  is  ceiled  and 
paneled  with  richly  carved  wood  with  cases  for  books  re- 
cessed within  the  panels  upon  both  sides  of  the  room.  At 
one  end  of  the  library  are  doors  opening  into  a stair-hall 
which  repeats  the  elaborate  Gothic  architecture  of  the  library 
and  which  is  lighted  by  stained-glass  windows. 

Upon  the  floor  just  above  are  arranged  the  drawing- 
room and  the  other  apartments  of  a formal  nature  required 


This  view  of  the  Gothic  room  well  exhibits  the  possibility  of  producing  graceful  interiors  in  this  style 
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in  a large  and  important  city  residence.  The  available  floor 
space  has  been  used  to  provide  a few  very  large  and  spa- 
cious, rather  than  a greater  number  of  smaller  rooms,  and 
these  various  apartments  open  into  one  another  in  a way 
which  makes  the  entire  floor  available  upon  formal  occa- 
sions. The  walls  of  the  “Gothic  Room”  are  faced  with 
stone  which  is  carved  with  the  same  linen-fold  pattern  which 
appears  upon  the  panels  of  the  old  doors  of  carved  wood 
that  open  into  the  rooms  adjoining.  A great  Gothic  hooded 


mantel  is  the  chief  ornament  of  this  room,  and  about  the 
fireplace  are  many  chairs  covered  with  old  tapestry.  A beau- 
tiful panel  of  antique  Flemish  tapestry  hangs  upon  the 
wall  over  a great  carved  chest,  upon  which  are  arranged 
several  old  ecclesiastical  statues,  old  vestments  and  frag- 
ments of  embroidery  and  other  relics  of  centuries  ago.  Four 
old  lighting  fixtures  of  iron  hang  at  the  corners  of  the  room, 
and  with  their  electric  candles  add  to  the  quaintness  of  the 
effect.  The  drawing-room  has  its  walls  hung  with  green 
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and  gold  brocade,  with  a richly 
gilded  cornice  and  caryatid 
brackets.  The  woodwork  and 
much  of  the  furniture  of  the  draw- 
ing-room is  gilt;  the  lighting  is 
supplied  from  old  French  gilt 
sconces  hung  upon  the  wall  and 
from  candelabra  upon  the  mantel. 

Between  the  Gothic  Room  and 
the  drawing-room  there  is  placed 
a small  foyer,  which  is  really  an- 
other drawing-room.  Here  the 
walls  are  paneled  with  wood  and 
slender  pilasters  support  the  ceil- 
ing. Several  old  portraits  are 
upon  the  walls  and  at  the  center 
of  the  room  is  hung  an  old  French 
chandelier  of  crystal  and  ormolu. 

The  great  stone  stairway  which 
leads  upward  from  the  long 
Gothic  library  ends  in  what  is  the 
most  wonderful  and  beautiful 
part  of  a very  interesting  and  un- 
usual residence.  In  the  armory 
are  arranged  the  large  and  price- 
less collections  of  mediaeval  ar- 
mor, battle-flags,  banners  and  trophies  of  various  kinds,  which 
were  formed  during  many  years  by  the  late  Mr.  Belmont, 


The  smaller  of  the  drawing-rooms 

effect  which  one 
a group  of  five 


and  which  were  removed  from 
“Belcourt,”  the  beautiful  and  very 
picturesque  residence  of  the  Bel- 
monts at  Newport.  To  prepare 
fitting  surroundings  for  this  great 
array  of  antique  treasures,  the 
architects  of  Mrs.  Belmont’s  city 
home,  Messrs.  Hunt  & Hunt, 
have  built  what  suggests  the  ar- 
mory of  a mediaeval  castle  upon 
the  banks  of  the  Rhine  or  the 
Danube,  from  which  a feudal 
lord  and  his  mailed  retainers 
might  have  sallied  forth  to  battle. 
The  ceiling  of  this  large  and  im- 
pressive room  is  groined  and 
vaulted  in  stone  in  the  manner  of 
the  great  Gothic  halls  of  Ger- 
many and  from  the  “bosses”  or 
rosettes  of  ornament  where  the 
ribs  of  the  roof  converge  are  hung 
old  chandeliers  of  wrought-iron, 
while  candelabra,  also  of  iron,  are 
fixed  to  the  walls.  At  the  north 
end  of  the  armory,  and  heighten- 
ing the  ecclesiastical  or  mediaeval 
is  apt  to  associate  with  a Gothic  interior,  is 
pointed  windows  filled  with  stained  glass, 


The  reception-room  with  its  Georgian  chimney-place 
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which  shed  a subdued  and  mellow  light  upon  the  long  gal- 
lery, where,  upon  old  tables,  are  spread  many  wonderful 
pieces  of  armor,  trophies  of  war,  the  chase,  or  perhaps  of 
tournaments  centuries  ago.  Here,  too,  are  several  old  stat- 
uettes of  wood  or  of  metal,  some  of  men  who  were  warriors 
as  well  as  saints,  and  who  battled  with  men  as  well  as  fought 
for  heaven.  Against  the  walls  of  this  quaint  and  mediaeval 
room  are  placed  old  carved  Gothic  cabinets  or  cupboards 
of  oak  now  dark  with  age,  and  several  old  paintings  and 
tapestries  lend  a glow  of  color  to  the  stone  walls  upon  which 
they  are  hung. 

In  the  armory  there  are  also  several  complete  suits  of 
armor,  and  within  a few  of  them  are  effigies  so  skillfully 
arranged  and  so  lifelike  in  appearance  that  one  half  expects 
to  be  saluted  by  an  armed  retainer  of  the  castle.  A mag- 
nificent and  entirely  complete  set  of  equestrian  armor  is 
mounted  upon  the  effigy  of  a horse  which  is  almost  covered 
by  the  velvet  and  embroidered  trappings,  the  making  of 
which,  history  and  romance  lead  us  to  believe,  occupied 
much  of  the  time  of  the  mistress  of  a castle  and  her  maidens. 
From  the  appearance  of  the  horse,  fully  covered  and 
armed,  and  ridden  by  an  effigy  of  his  master,  also  armed 
and  spurred  and  with  vizor  drawn  down  over  the  face,  and 
with  the  bird  of  victory  perched  upon  the  helmet,  one  may 
gather  a fair  idea  of  the  dignity  and  impressive  grandeur 
of  the  castle’s  lord  when  in  the  full  panoply  of  battle  he  led 
his  warriors  forth. 

Overhead,  hung  from  the  vaulted  ceiling,  are  many  battle 


flags — banners  stained  and  tattered  and  marked  with  the 
arms  of  medieval  knights  and  of  half-forgotten  principali- 
ties, which  bear  a mute  but  eloquent  testimony  to  the  days 
of  service  in  camp  or  upon  the  battlefield  which  they  have 
seen. 

Aside  from  the  value  of  the  armor  as  aiding  to  create  a 
highly  picturesque  and  decorative  setting  for  the  life  of  a 
great  city  residence  the  collection  possesses  a high  impor- 
tance to  the  student  of  history  or  to  anyone  interested  in 
the  metal  smiths  of  the  middle  ages  and  their  work.  I he 
armorer,  a pastmaster  in  the  intricacies  of  his  craft,  was  a 
personage  of  much  consequence  at  any  court  or  castle  of 
mediaeval  days.  His  glowing  furnaces  and  the  well-directed 
blows  upon  the  anvil  of  his  trained  workers  produced  the 
trusty  swords  and  the  heavy  armor  in  which  the  castle’s 
defenders  were  almost  invulnerable  to  attack.  The  working 
of  iron  into  steel  and  the  welding  and  forging  of  steel  into 
arms,  tested  and  tempered,  was  an  art  of  practical  necessity 
in  earlier  days,  and  the  armor  which  came  from  their  forges 
is  the  treasure  of  museums  to-day. 

At  one  side  of  the  armory  is  a great  Gothic  chimney-piece 
of  stone,  and  the  light  from  its  deep  fireplace  illumines  what 
is  a strange  assemblage  of  the  fragments  of  the  life  of  other 
centuries  and  ages  ago,  and  what  seems  to  be  a chapter  from 
the  history  of  romance  and  chivalry  set  forth  upon  a spot 
which  was  all  but  unknown  when  the  armor  and  the  battle- 
Hags  which  are  here  brought  together  saw  their  days  of 
glory  upon  the  field,  or  about  old  battlemented  portals. 
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Three  different  designs  for  wall  paper  in  the  Chinese  style 


happy  selection  of  wall  covering  depends 
such  a number  of  associated  details  that 
: hesitates  to  dictate  any  certain  color, 
tern  or  absence  of  pattern,  for  certain 
ms  unless  due  consideration  is  given  to 
those  seemingly  unimportant  factors  go- 
ing to  make  up  the  individual  character  of  the  room  for 
which  wall  covering  is  to  be  chosen. 

Inquiry  on  those  points  often  elicits  the  response:  “The 
room  has  no  individuality  of  its  own;  it  is  just  four  square 
walls  with  windows  and  doors.” 

The  purpose  or  use  of  the  room,  however,  at  once 
determines  important  factors  to  be  taken  into  consid- 
eration in  the  selection  of  the  wall  covering,  and,  more 
than  all  else,  the  lighting  of  the  room  must  be  first 
considered  for  its  effect  on  papering. 

The  walls  of  rooms  lighted  by 
direct  sunlight  from  numerous  win- 
dows naturally  take  tones  of  blue 
and  green  in  their  darker  shades. 

The  reason  for  this  is  that  these  tones 
absorb  light  and  do  not  reflect  any 
light  as  the  yellow  and  pale  red  colors 
do,  thus  creating  more  light  in  rooms 
where  they  form  the  wall  covering. 

In  rooms  having  plenty  of  strong 


sunlight  the  further  reflection  of  light  from  the  wall  cov- 
ering is  not  desired. 

I he  constant  color  of  the  sky  in  sunlight  and  the  most  fre- 
quent color  of  the  earth  during  the  time  of  the  year  when 
the  sun  gives  us  his  strongest  rays  are  just  those  two  colors, 
blue  and  green,  of  all  others  the  most  restful  to  the  eyes. 
It  is  often  wise  to  take  a hint  from  nature  in  the  selection 
of  colors  forming  the  background  of  our  home  life  on 
the  walls  of  such  rooms  as  are  used  commonly  by  inmates 
of  the  household. 

Whatever  one  may  choose  for  the  walls  of  large  state 
apartments,  the  great  hall  or  the  smaller  reception-room, 
the  living-room,  dining-room  and  chambers  of  a house  must 
always  be  associated  with  personal  preference.  Singular 
sensitiveness  to  certain  colors  often  shown  by  individuals 
must  be  taken  into  account  when 
choosing  colors  for  the  walls  of 
rooms  in  which  they  expect  to  spend 
certain  hours  of  their  existence  if 
they  are  to  live  happily  in  them.  To 
the  individual  who  has  no  personal 
preference  whatever  in  the  matter 
of  the  color  of  the  walls  of  the 
room  he  or  she  is  to  occupy,  this 
sensitiveness  on  the  part  of  those  pos- 
sessing it  often  seems  mere  caprice 
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to  be  ignored  as  far  as  possible. 

FASHION. 

The  matter  of  fashion  in  wall  paper 
has  always  exerted  a wide  influence  in 
the  selection  of  wall  coverings.  Large 
figures  in  bold  striking  color,  either 
flowers  or  conventional  patterns,  are 
brought  out  frequently  by  the  manufac- 
turers to  gratify  the  taste  for  variety, 
novelty  or  whatever  the  name  the  desire 
for  change  hides  itself  under,  on  the 
part  of  humanity  known  as  “the  pub- 
lic.” 

Of  course,  all  these  gorgeous  pat- 
terns, brilliant  colors  and  striking  effects 
have  their  proper  place  and  can  be  used 
to  advantage  under  the  right  conditions, 
but  it  requires  discriminating  taste  of  a 
fine  order  to  use  them  judiciously. 

For  the  ordinary  city  home,  poorly 
lighted  by  daylight,  a brilliant  effect  of 
light  may  be  given  to  the  dining-room, 
for  instance,  by  the  selection  of  a delicate 
rose  color  paper  having  a large  conven- 
tional pattern  in  deeper  tones,  or  a pale 
yellow  with  deeper  tones  of  dull  brown- 
ish yellow,  if  the  bright  yellows  form 
a too  brilliant  background  to  be  pleas- 


Wall  paper  imitating 
telle 


a rich  worsted  broca- 
texture 


ture  must  be  seen  with  the  best  results. 

The  effect  of  the  whole,  so  necessary 
in  any  endeavor  to  create  satisfactory 
environment  for  family  life  can  never 
be  lost  sight  of  in  the  important  matter 
of  the  wall  coverings. 

Naturally  enough  persons  who  dis- 
like any  particular  color  as  green  for  in- 
stance, will  prefer  a golden  brown  for  a 
living-room  background  if  the  matter  is 
left  to  individual  selection.  W hen,  as 
often  happens,  the  members  of  a fam- 
ily disagree  completely  on  the  choice 
of  color  for  living-room,  dining-room 
or  other  rooms  commonly  used  by  all 
members  of  the  family,  it  is  possible  to 
effect  a compromise  by  selecting  a tap- 
estry wall  paper  in  which  are  combined 
the  favorite  colors  of  the  persons  who 
disagree.  These  in  agreeable  tones 
are  always  satisfactory  as  furnishing  a 
suitable  background.  Care  must  be 
taken,  however,  to  select  a pattern  suit- 
able in  size  to  the  wall  spaces  and 
woodwork  of  the  room.  When  the 
room  is  large  the  constant  repetition  of 
a small  group  of  trees  or  similar  device 
the  pattern  becomes  wearisome  in 


in 


ant,  when  the  full  evening  light  is  turned  on.  Nothing  so 
enhances  a dark  room — giving  the  effect  of  sunlight  itself 
even — as  pale  yellow.  Especially  in  small  rooms  having 
windows  on  a court  where  little  or  no  sunlight  ever  enters, 
is  it  desirable  to  bring  the  nearest  approach  to  sunlight  fur- 
nished by  the  pale  yellow  and  rose  colors  into  the  rooms  by 
means  of  the  wall  coverings.  Pale  tints,  on  the  contrary,  in 
the  rooms  of  large,  well-lighted  country  houses  often  con- 
veys a sense  of  vague  emptiness.  The  furniture  seems  to 
have  no  background.  One  is  lost  in  vast  emptiness  with  no 
sensation  of  definite  wall  surface  enclosing  the  interior.  The 
more  the  room  is  crowded  with  furniture,  the  less  it  seems 
to  convey  any  sense  of  completeness. 

A small  low-ceiled  room  having  the  aspect  of  the  French 

salon  is  always  beautiful  in 


The  Washington  panel 


pale  tints.  It  was  for  just 
such  spaces  that  the  notable 
French  gray  was  invented, 
but  the  same  light  tint  in- 
troduced into  a good-sized 
drawing-room  with  little  or 
no  variation  in  tone  is  often 
a sad  failure.  A more  posi- 
tive tone  of  the  same  color, 
even  if  the  paper  is  per- 
fectly plain,  will  supply  a 
far  more  furnished  appear- 
ance to  the  walls. 

Too  much  attention  can- 
not be  given  to  the  matter 
of  lighting  the  rooms  when 
selecting  wall  coverings  for 
them.  In  large  sunny 
rooms  it  is  always  safe  to 
select  those  deeper  tones  of 
green,  blue  or  brown  as  the 
light  absorbing  quality  of 
these  will  soften  the  sun- 
light and  furnish  a restful 
quality  to  the  walls  as  the 
background  against  which 
people  as  well  as  the  furni- 


the  extreme.  A large  clump  of  trees  with  the  suggestion 
of  blue  sky,  not  too  realistic  in  manner,  is  a pleasant  thing 
to  contemplate,  and  in  really  well  designed  wall  papers  of 
this  sort,  one  has  the  sense  of  repose  furnished  by  a bit 
of  landscape  suggesting  forest  greenery  with  no  very  definite 
suggestion  of  the  beginning  and  ending  of  the  repeat. 

Like  woven  tapestries  the  beauty  of  such  design  is  always 
that  of  well  selected  leaf  forms  combined  in  various  tints 
with  a considerable  amount  of  bluish  gray  in  the  back- 
ground. These  may  simulate  the  famous  “Verdure”  tapes- 
tries having  a border  to  be  used  as  paneling,  or  they  may 
be  used  with  a plain  paper  supplying  the  space  occupied 
by  the  border  of  real  tapestry  for  the  paneling  surrounding 
the  large  figured  panels  on  the  wall,  both  being  attractive. 

For  living-rooms  with 
north  light  or  those  hav- 
ing some  east  or  west  win- 
dows as  is  frequently  the 
case  in  country  houses,  it 
is  best  to  select  papers  hav- 
ing tones  of  warm  color. 

The  tans,  browns,  dull  reds 
and  yellows  fall  into  this 
class,  in  light  tones  or 
darker  tones  if  the  quality 
of  light  makes  it  desirable 
to  have  dark  walls. 

Figured  wall  paper  or 
plain  is  again  a matter  of 
taste  but  the  covering  of 
the  walls  with  pictures 
has  to  be  considered.  In 
the  case  of  manv  pictures 
on  the  wall  it  is  always 
best  to  have  a wall  paper 
that  is  as  nearly  neutral  as 
possible.  Not  necessarily 
a plain  paper  but  one  hav- 
ing a broken  color  surface 
such  as  those  made  to  imi- 
tate Japanese  silk  paper. 

Those  imitating  woven  The  Franklin  panel 
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Interest  and  variety  are  expressed  in 
graceful  Chinese  design 


fabric  in  two  or  three  tones  of  gray 
brown  or  olive  green  will  usually  be 
found  admirable  background  for  pic- 
tures. In  the  case  of  very  heavy  gold 
frames  it  is  desirable  to  have  a corres- 
ponding richness  in  the  background  of 
the  paper. 

The  Japanese  use  of  gold  is  both 
clever  and  satisfactory  in  wall  paper. 

Not  in  the  least  the  kind  of  surface 
western  wall  paper  makers  have  pro- 
duced with  the  pale  brilliant  gold  fig- 
ures on  a nearly  white  ground  of  our 
grandfather’s  day,  but  a dull  dark  sur- 
face having  a certain  variety  from  the 
lacquer  used  over  the  gold.  This  forms 
a beautiful  background  for  a color  sten- 
ciled pattern  put  on  the  wall  after  the 
paper  is  hung. 

Japanese  grass  cloth,  another  favorite 
material  with  all  persons  of  artistic  taste, 
has  every  possible  tint  among  the  colors 
in  which  it  is  made  to  choose  from. 

It  makes  a rich  and  brilliant  back- 
ground with  sufficient  variation  in  itself 
from  the  fabric  of  which  it  is  made  and 
lends  itself  the  most  readily  to  the  pur- 
poses of  the  decorator.  There  are 
variations  in  weaving  which  form  pattern  effects  or  stripes 
on  the  wall  and  there  is  also  the  grass  cloth  having  gold 
or  silver  thread  woven  into  the  fabric  at  intervals  with 
the  colored  grass.  This  in  silver  and  French  gray  is  excel- 
lent and  the  same  arrangement  with  gold  combined  with 
greens,  dull  red  and  yellows  gives  richness  to  a wall  against 
which  pictures  are  to  be  hung. 

When  to  use  stripes  and  when  to  break  up  the  height 
of  tall  wall  spaces  with  friezes  or  festoons  of  flowers, 
depends  on  the  size  of  rooms  as  well  as  their  height.  With 
very  high  ceilings  a frieze  having  gay  flowers  occupying 
a considerable  part  of  the  upper  space  can  be  managed  to 
advantage.  The  same  principle  applies  in  the  use  of  many 
of  the  pictured  wall  paper  friezes  especially  the  Hat  stencil 

effects  in  one  or  two  colors 
on  light  toned  paper. 
1 hese  w i t h two  toned 
stripes  below,  or  cartridge 
paper  quite  plain,  decorate 
a room  even  if  the  room  be 
rather  small  with  no  sense 
of  crowding. 

Stripes  appear  to  in- 
crease the  height  of  a 
room,  while  the  repetition 
of  bands  horizontally 
breaks  up  the  surface  as 
the  designer’s  phrase  ex- 
presses it,  carries  the  eye 
back  and  forth  across  the 
wall  instead  of  allowing  it 
to  follow  the  upward  lines 
mechanically  to  the  ceiling. 

The  use  of  large  hand- 
some patterns  in  one  or 
more  colors  furnishes  the 
walls  with  great  effect. 
Halls,  dining-rooms  and 
sometimes  bedrooms  may 
have  these  papers  to  great 
advantage  when  of  suffici- 
The  Lafayette  Panel  ent  size.  It  is  a little 


doubtful  if  they  arc  ever  quite  so  suc- 
cessful in  small  rooms.  The  evident 
nearness  makes  them  seem  intrusive  in 
a small  room,  while  in  a large  room 
they  lend  gaiety  and  life  to  the  larger 
space.  These  will  always  find  a wel- 
come place  in  large  formal  rooms  hav- 
ing old  pieces  of  furniture. 

The  revival  of  many  old  patterns 
used  on  the  walls  of  Knglish  homes 
when  the  furniture  was  made  of  mas- 
sive mahogany  find  their  natural  place 
in  association  with  the  Colonial  furni- 
ture revival  of  our  day. 

Like  the  gay  chintzes  made  for  the 
valances  of  the  high  four-poster  beds 
a room  having  such  furniture  is  not 
quite  complete  without  one  of  those  line 
old  Knglish  wall-papers  made  from 
hand  printed  blocks  in  the  rich  colors 
suggesting  the  decorative  Chinese 
faience  in  vogue  a century  and  more  ago. 

The  landscape  papers  of  that  earlier 
time  have  been  revived  too  with  many 
modifications  adapting  them  to  changed 
! conditions  of  modern  times, 
this  File  landscape  frieze  is  often  most 
effectively  used  when  suitably  combined 
with  plain  tinted  paper  to  cover  the  walls  below. 

Flowered  papers  find  a place  often  in  bedrooms  when 
a gay  and  Horid  effect  is  required.  They  also  find  a place 
in  the  morning-room  naturally  and  sometimes  very  charm- 
ingly in  large  upper  halls. 

The  two  toned  papers  in  stripes  are  always  useful  in 
small  rooms.  The  unobstrusive  quality  of  a good  pattern 
printed  in  tones  or  shades  not  too  widely  different  gives  a 
thoroughly  satisfactory  effect  in  living-rooms,  halls  and 
dining-rooms. 

While  the  subject,  old-time  wall-papers,  is  one  to  be  con- 
sidered by  itself,  happy  indeed  is  the  family  that  can  point 
to  dwelling  walls  covered  with  the  Colonial  papers  of  yes- 
terday. The  papers  of  Colonial  America  were,  of  course, 

brought  over  from  England  

and  France.  In  her  delight- 
ful book  “Old  Time  Wall 
Papers”  by  Kate  Sanborn, 
the  author  gives  some  en- 
tertaining data  concerning 
the  interest  of  Washington 
and  Franklin  in  wall  pa- 
pers. There  is  in  Washing- 
ton’s own  handwriting  the 
following  memorandum. 

“Upholsterer’s  Direc- 
tions: If  the  walls  have 

been  whitewashed  over 
with  glew  (sic)  water,  a 
good  paste  is  sufficient 
without  any  other  mixture, 
but,  in  cither  case,  the  paste 
must  be  made  of  the  finest 
and  best  flour,  and  free 
from  lumps.  The  paste  is 
to  be  made  thick  and  may 
be  thinned  by  putting  water 
to  it.  The  paste  is  to  be  put 
upon  the  paper  and  suffered 
to  remain  about  five  minutes 
to  soak  in  before  it  is  put 

( Continued  on  page  36)  The  Jefferson  Panel 
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HOUSE  OF  MR.  S.  Z.  POLI 
AT  WOODMONT,  CONNECTI- 
CUT. MESSRS.  BROWN  AND 
VON  BEREN,  ARCHITECTS, 
NEW  HAVEN.  THIS  HOUSE 
IS  BUILT  ENTIRELY  OF 
CONCRETE 

Photographs  by  Frederick  Converse  Beach 
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With  careful  planning  a house  of  this  sort  can  be  well  furnished  at  an  outlay  of  $1,500 


How  to  Furnish  a House  on  $1,500 

By  Esther  Singleton 
Photographs  by  T.  C.  Turner 


HE  great  rock  that  wrecks  so  many  persons 
struggling  with  the  problem  of  furnishing 
a house  on  a small  sum  of  money  is  attempt- 
ing too  much  in  the  number  of  articles  in- 
troduced into  the  rooms  and  too  great  a 
mixture  of  colors.  The  one  crowds  small 
rooms  hopelessly  and  the  other  results  in  perpetual  distress 
to  the  eye,  and  not  infrequently  to  discontent  of  mind. 

The  great  variety  of  styles  in  vogue  to-day  is  simply 
bewildering;  and  the  amateur  decorator  who  starts  out  with 
no  definite  ideas  is  soon  at  the  mercy  of  the  tender-hearted 
salesman.  Moreover,  fashions  change.  New  fabrics  and 
colors  are  constantly  being  introduced;  and  therefore,  un- 
less one  is  a sufficiently  practical  student  of  house-decoration, 
she  will  soon 
ascertain  that 
.unless  advice 
is  asked  of 
someone  that 
knows  she  is 
likely  to  buy 
an  antiquated 
piece  of  cre- 
tonne, or  to 
hang  her  cur- 
tains in  folds 
that  are  out 
of  date.  It  is 
not  enough 


merely  to  have  a comfortable  home;  the  woman  ambitious  to 
do  all  things  well  wishes  also  to  preside  over  a house 
that  is  correct  in  all  of  its  details  and  service,  no  matter  how 
simple  it  may  be. 

The  general  tendency  of  the  age  is  to  simplify  and  to 
eliminate;  and  this  holds  true  in  house-decoration  as  well 
as  in  other  things.  The  day  of  innumerable  ornaments, 
fluttering  scarfs,  bows  on  chair  legs,  sashes  on  fenders  and 
other  insensate,  so-called  decoration,  has  sunk  into  oblivion. 
The  line  to-day  is  studied  as  it  never,  or  rarely  ever,  was. 
Color  also  receives  great  attention.  In  this  short  article  we 
attempt  to  give  a few  hints  to  the  modest  householder,  who 
perhaps  has  just  acquired  a little  country  home  and  who 
has  a limited  allowance — let  us  say  $1,500 — to  furnish  it. 

The  house 
that  we  have 
in  mind  as 
a model  is 
shown  in  the 
accompanying 
diagram.  1 1 
consists  of 
two  rooms  on 
the  ground 
floor,  divided 
by  the  hall,  in 
which  the 
stairway  as- 
cends. Behind 
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the  stairway  the  kitchen  is 
placed,  with  pantries  still  far- 
ther back.  On  the  right  of 
the  hall  is  the  living-room, 
with  a bay-window  at  the 
side.  At  the  back  a small 
veranda  runs  along  the  whole 
length  of  the  room.  On  the 
left  of  the  hall  is  situated  the 
dining-room,  opening  on  the 
left  upon  a veranda,  the  same 
length  and  half  the  width  of 
the  room.  It  is  a simple, 
practical  plan,  in  which  not 
an  inch  of  space  is  wasted. 

The  second  floor  is  just  as 
compact  and  convenient.  Two 
bedrooms  occupy  the  space 


- a -rja? 


This  armchair  for  the  porch  costs  $7.50  and  the  willow  tables  $8 

on  either  side;  and  between  them  that  over  the  hall  is  ap- 
portioned to  bathrooms  and  closets.  A stairway  leads  to 
the  upper  floor  where  the  maid’s  room  is  placed  and  where 
there  is  garret  space. 

The  problem  of  furnishing  a small  house 
spects  more  difficult  than  that  of  a large 


folds,  and  open  and  close 
with  draw-cords.  Adjustable 
shades  are  rather  out  of 
vogue  in  houses  where  good 
taste  prevails. 

With  a comparatively 
small  sum  of  money  to  be  ex- 
pended, it  is  impossible  to 
think  of  “period  furniture  or 
antiques.”  The  most  prac- 
tical choice  for  us  is  willow, 
craftsman,  and  painted  and 
enameled  articles.  More- 
over, in  a house  of  simple  de- 
sign, very  elaborate  furniture 
would  be  out  of  keeping. 
Simplicity  must  be  the  key- 
note of  the  furnishings  and 


is  in  some  re- 


one;  for,  try  as  one  may  to  keep  to  essential 
articles  solely,  the  danger  is  always  present 
of  getting  rooms  overcrowded.  It  is  well 
to'fcry  td^keep  sortie  space  so  that  people 
can  move  easily  between  the  pieces  of  fur- 
niture. Next  to  the  actual  comfort  of  mak- 
ing as  much  space  as  possible  is  the  illusion 
of  space,  and  it  is  quite  wonderful  how  much 
can  be  accomplished  in  this  direction  by  the 
placing  of  furniture  in  a room  and  by  the 
arrangement  of  line  and  the  choice  selection 
of  color  or  colors.  One  of  the  first  matters 
to  be  attended  to  in  a house  of  this  character  is  that  of  the 
windows  as  they  will  be  seen  from  the  outside.  Hence,  it 
is  advisable  that  all  of  the  windows  should  be  curtained 
alike,  with  simple  figured  net,  or  any  other  washable  fabric. 
1 liese  should  be  rodded,  top  and  bottom,  on  swinging  win- 
dows. The  inside  casement  curtains  should  fall  in  straight 


The  table  for  the  living-room 
Mission  style  will  cost  $25 


of  the  decoration.  No  matter  how  one  may  approach  the 
furnishing  and  decoration  of  a house,  the  first  intention 
(conscious  or  unconscious)  is  to  make  an  oasis  of  happi- 
ness where  the  inmates  and  guests  may  find  refuge  and 
recreation  from  the  cares  and  toils  of  the  great  outside 
world.  One  of  the  chief  aids  to  happiness 
is  comfort.  It  may  be  unfortunate,  but, 
nevertheless,  it  is  true,  that  people  (even 
philosophers)  cannot  be  thoroughly  happy 
unless  they  are  comfortable.  They  must 
have  restful  beds  to  sleep  in,  comfortable 
chairs  to  sit  upon  or  to  lounge  in,  a dining 
table  of  convenient  height  with  correspond- 
ing chairs,  desks  that  are  solid  and  friendly 
in  their  feeling  towards  scribe  or  letter- 
writer,  drawers  that  slide  in  and  out  of 
dressing-table  with  amiability  (even  at  a 
hurried  jerk),  and  carpets  that  are  soft  to 
Next  to  these  essentials  come  pleasant  colors 


the  footstep. 

for  the  eye  to  dwell  upon  and  for  the  tired  mind  to  find  a 
sensation  of  peace  and  restfulness;  and  there  is  nothing  that 
charms  guests  more  than  a dainty  bedroom  in  fresh,  cool  colors. 

A few  attractive  pictures  or  photographs  of  famous 
paintings,  a few  old  prints  or  a few  choice  water-colors  for 
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Fabrics  for  the  blue  bedroom.  1 he  hrst  is  blue  and  white ; the  second  yellow-green,  blue  and  white,  and  the  third  blue,  gray-brown,  yellow  and  white 
the  walls,  one  or  two  handsome  vases,  or  sev- 
eral little  pieces  of  silver  or  brass  or  copper 
for  ornaments,  will  be  far  preferable  to  a lot 


of  bric-a-brac.  Part  of  the  pathos  of  life  con- 
sists in  the  acquisition  of  articles  that 
b ew  would  wish  to  give  away 
And  none  would  wish  to  keep”; 
and  things  accumulate  so  frightfully  that  it  is 
not  long  before  places  will  have  to  be  found 
for  them. 

Returning,  however,  to  the  ques- 
tion in  hand,  that  of  furnishing  a 
house  for  $1,500,  we  are  assuming 
that  the  floors  are  in  order,  hard 
wood  with  a border  of  parquetry, 
that  the  walls  and  ceilings  are 
painted  (or  papered),  and  the 
woodwork  is  also  painted. 

In  order  to  create  a feeling  of  spa- 
ciousness and  harmony,  we  suggest 
one  scheme  of  color  for  the  first 
floor.  All  floors  being  the  same,  we 
select  an  old  French  gray  Wilton 
rug  for  each  of  the  three 
rooms,  living-room,  dining- 
room and  hall.  As  the  house 
is  so  small,  we  shall  not  use 
portieres  between  the  hall 
and  dining-room  and  hall 
and  living-room ; for  we 
wish  to  have  the  feeling 
of  continuity  and  spacious- 
ness on  entering  from  the 
front  door  and  when  de- 
scending the  stairs.  More- 
over, the  same  color  and 
tones  of  the  carpet 
forbid  the  cutting  up  of 
these  rooms  into  separate 
ones.  Rooms  divided  off 
also  imply  privacy  and  indi- 
vidualism, which  is  incorrect 
on  this  floor  and  in  so  un- 
conventional a house.  Strict 


Attractive  willow  furniture  is  coming  into  its  own  as  being  artistic  as 
well  as  comfortable,  light  in  weight  but  strong  and  durable.  The 
porch  settee  costs  $15,  the  longer  one  for  the  living-room  $20,  and  the 
willow  armchairs  each  $7.50 


privacy  and  seclusion  belong  to  the  bedroom 
floor.  1 he  colors  of  this  floor  are  browns,  dull 
green  and  old  gold.  Browns  predominate  in 
the  living-room,  greens  in  the  dining-room, 
and  the  two  rooms  are  brought  into  harmony 
by  the  judicious  use  of  old  gold  and  by  the 
gray  velvet  carpet  and  plain  gray-tinted  walls. 

1 he  windows  of  the  dining-room  arc  draped 
with  simple  figured  net  in  ecru,  rodded  bot- 
tom and  top  on  swinging  windows;  the  inside 
casement  curtains  are  of  sunfast 
material  in  olive-green  tones  grad- 
uating into  golds  and  golden  browns, 
leading  to  the  colors  that  are  found 
on  the  veranda,  the  gold  tones 
blending  with  the  craftsman’s  fur- 
nishing in  this  room  and  harmoniz- 
ing with  the  tones  of  the  living-room 
opposite.  1 he  furniture  selected  is 
as  follows:  Rug,  $90;  net  curtains, 
$9;  outside  curtains,  $40;  table, 
$48;  serving  table,  $12;  sideboard, 
$62;  2 armchairs  (each  $11), 
$22  ; 4 side  chairs  (each  $7), 
$28  ; total,  $3  1 1 . 

I lie  dining-room  opens 
upon  the  big  veranda,  which 
we  furnish  in  thill  green.  I’he 
willow  chairs  are  painted 
green,  with  green  “verdure” 
cushions,  and  a green  grass 
rug  lies  upon  the  floor.  The 
furnishings  are:  1 willow 

swinging  settee  and  cushion, 
$16;  1 lounging  chair,  $7;  1 
smoker’s  chair,  $12;  2 wil- 
low arm-chairs  with  book 
pocket,  $18;  magazine  stand 
(or  table) , $8  ; rugs  (grass), 
$5;  cushions,  $5;  total,  $71. 

I he  living-room  is  deco- 
rated with  the  same  colors 
as  the  dining-room ; but  here 
we  allow  brown  and  old  gold 
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The  dining-room  table  shown  above  will  cost  $48,  the  head  chairs  $1  1 each,  the  serving-table  $12,  and  the  dining  chairs  $7  each 

inside,  $6.40;  total  $127.40  for  the  heavy  room  of  the  floor. 


to  predominate  (the  shades  found  in  the  early  autumn  oak 
leaves  are  good  guides)  ; and  here,  of  course,  we  use  the 
ecru  net  curtains  and  inside  sunfast  curtains,  as  in  the  dining- 
room. The  frames  of  the  willow  furniture  are  painted  in 
brown,  and  the  high  notes  are  reached  in  touches  of  old 
gold  in  the  shades  of  the  lamps  and  in  the  floor  and  sofa 
cushions,  here  and  there.  Here  we 
also  use  an  occasional  touch  of  green 
in  a cushion  or  a little  vase  to  con- 
nect this  room  with  the  dining-room 
in  color.  The  furniture  of  this  room 
comprises:  Rug,  $95;  table,  $28;  2 
sofas,  $45;  2 square  arm-chairs,  $15; 

4 open-back  chairs,  $32;  wicker  tea- 
table,  $10;  lamp,  $15;  net  curtains, 

$9;  inside  curtains,  $40;  total,  $289. 

The  veranda  leading  from  this 
room  is  furnished  in  brown  wicker 
with  brown  “verdure”  coverings.  We 
allow  for  it:  Settee,  $15;  2 chairs, 

$15;  1 tea-table,  $8;  total,  $38. 

The  hall,  which  brings  the  living- 
room  and  dining-room  into  relation, 
contains  a card  table,  on  which 
stands  a lamp  with  old  gold  or  green 
shade,  two  chairs  with  either  brown  or  green  cushions,  and 
a gray  velvet  rug,  as  we  have  said  before:  Rug,  $40;  card 
table,  $10;  lamp,  $8;  2 chairs,  $16;  net  curtain  at  door,  $3; 
total,  $77. 

Now  we  will  go  upstairs.  The  rooms  here  are  individual 
and  private,  shut  off  from  one  another  in  both  color  and 
character.  The  man  of  the 
house,  doubtless  liking  solid, 
strong  furniture  and  a heavy 
color  that  will  take  smoke 
without  protest  and  the  sun 
without  danger  of  fading, 
will  feel  at  ease  with  crafts- 
man articles,  stained  brown 
and  upholstered  in  brown 
leather.  The  hue  of  the  brown 
rug  on  the  floor  should  be 
selected  with  regard  to  the 
amount  of  light  in  the  room. 

Behind  the  ecru  net  curtains 
a sunfast  material  of  old 
gold  tones  (slightly  figured) 
will  add  a bright  note  to  the 
somewhat  sombre  room.  The 
furnishings  are:  Bed,  $25; 
chiffonier,  $46;  1 arm-chair, 

$12.50;  1 desk,  $22;  1 small 
chair,  $11.50;  1 smoking- 
table,  $4;  curtains,  net  and 


The  next  room,  that  of  the  mistress  of  the  house,  should 
form  a contrast.  This  should  be  light,  delicate  and  dainty. 
As  the  windows  open  on  the  back  and  side,  and  not  the 
front,  we  will  use  white  net  here  instead  of  the  ecru.  We 
will  suggest  decorating  this  room  in  the  fashionable  French 
gray  and  old  rose  (not  pink),  in 
which  a slight  feeling  of  lilac  or  pale 
violet  enters.  Select  a French  gray 
rug  and  inside  curtains  of  old  rose. 
The  furniture  should  be  painted  gray 
and  enameled  and  upholstered  in  old 
rose.  Choose  also  the  same  fabric 
for  the  bed-spread,  round  rolled  bol- 
ster, and  dressing-table  cover.  The 
furniture  here  will  cost  us  the  follow- 
ing sums:  Bed-room  suite,  $86.50;  1 
desk,  $20;  rug,  $20;  curtains,  net  and 
inside,  $6.40;  total,  $132.90. 

Passing  on  to  the  other  side  over 
the  living-room,  we  devote  the  back 
room  to  the  daughter  of  the  house, 
furnishing  it  in  blue.  Here  we  have: 
1 brass  bed,  $20;  1 dressing-table, 
$25;  1 dressing-chair,  $8;  1 arm- 
chair, $12;  1 willow  table,  $8;  1 rug,  $16;  net  curtains, 
and  chintz  curtains,  $6.00;  total,  $95. 

The  chintz  or  cretonne  is  a pretty,  cheerful,  refreshing 
design  of  daisies  and  clover  mingled  together,  and  we  will 
use  the  same  for  curtains,  dressing-table  cover,  the  bed- 
spread and  bolster  and  the  cushions  for  the  chairs.  A blue 

rug  matching  the  darkest 
shade  of  the  flowers — Yale 
blue — should  be  selected. 

The  guestroom  in  front 
of  this  room  is  to  be  fur- 
nished in  yellow.  Here  we 
have:  1 brass  bed,  $20;  1 
low-boy  and  glass,  $25;  1 
dressing-chair,  $5 ; 1 easy 
chair,  $9;  1 table,  $10;  rug, 
$16;  net  curtains  and  chintz 
curtains,  $6.40;  total, 
$91.40. 

for  the  chintz  we  will 
choose  a design  of  yellow 
roses  arranged  in  stripes,  se- 
lecting a rug  to  match — a 
plain  yellow — and  upholster- 
ing the  chairs  and  draping 
the  bed  with  the  same 
chintz. 

From  the  above  plan  for 
furnishing  the  small  house 


A new  printed  fabric  is  now  on  the  market  and 
shows  the  repeated  pattern  on  the  back.  Light 
coming  through  it  gives  it  a beautiful  translucent 
effect.  This  fabric  is  also  appropriate  for  pillow 
coverings,  and  in  the  scheme  of  decoration  proposed 
in  this  article  is  used  for  veranda  cushion  covers. 
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The  attractive  gray  enameled  and  cane  bed- 
room suite,  of  which  the  dresser,  bedstead, 
chiffonier  and  dressing  table  are  here  illus- 
trated, can  be  purchased  complete  for 
$86.50.  This  suite  also  includes  chairs,  and 
may  be  had  in  white  enamel  finish  instead 
of  the  gray 


on  a limited  amount  we  will  see  that  we  have  had  an  expendi- 
ture of  $1,232.70,  which  we  may  present  itemized  by  rooms 
as  follows:  Dining-room,  $311;  dining-room 

veranda,  $71;  living-room,  $289:  living-room, 
veranda,  $38;  hall,  $77 ; Mission  bedroom, 

$127.40;  grey  bedroom,  $132.90;  blue  room, 

$95 ; guest  room,  $91.40;  total,  $1,232.70. 

I his  leaves  a balance  of  $267.30  to  be  ex- 
pended on  bathroom,  kitchen,  upper  hall  and 
miscellaneous  furnishings,  which  should  be  a suf- 
ficiently liberal  allowance. 

The  task  of  placing  the  furniture  in  bedrooms 
and  dining-room  is  not  difficult.  In  the  draw- 
ing-room or  living-room  one  has  more  latitude. 

We  suggest,  however,  that  one  of  the  sofas 
should  be  placed  on  the  left  of  the  fire- 
place, endwise,  forming  a cosy  seat  by 
the  fire,  and  that  the  other  sofa  should 
stand  on  the  right  of  the  bay  window 
against  the  wall.  Near  it  the  tea-table 
might  be  conveniently  stationed.  The 
large  table  with  its  lamp  and  books,  pam- 
phlets, flowers,  etc.,  might  stand  on  the 
other  side  of  the  bay  window  toward  the 
veranda  to  balance  the  sofa  and  near  it 
the  armchairs.  Always  try  to  keep  a 
bright  fire;  it  adds  to  the  cheer  and  charm 
of  a home.  Flowers,  too,  are  an  addition 
that  means  much  to 
the  adornment  of  the 
rooms. 

In  arranging  the 
furniture  in  any 
room,  the  quick,  in- 
telligent and  accus- 
tomed eye  will  see  at 
a glance  exactly 
how  to  place  every 
piece  where  it  will 
appear  to  the  best 
advantage  for  its 
own  sake,  where  it 
will  accord  best  with 
the  other  pieces  in 
the  room  and  where 
it  will  best  serve  its 


purpose  of  usefulness  permitted  by  the  limits  of  the  space. 
Once  having  the  furniture  in  place,  the  wise  and  tasteful 
home-maker  should  hesitate  to  shift  it  about. 
To  move  the  chairs  and  sofas  and  tables  from 
place  to  place  gives  a feeling  of  impermanence 
anil  restlessness  to  those  who  are  at  home. 

Next  to  comfort,  symmetry  is  one  of  the 
chief  things  to  be  thought  of,  although  few  deco- 
rators would  go  so  far  in  this  matter  as  the 
wealthy  Dutchman  who  bought  two  grand  pianos 
to  stand  on  either  side  of  the  chimney-piece  in 
his  drawing-room.  In  great  houses  and  apart- 
ments “de  luxe”  formality  should  be  strictly  ob- 
served; but  in  a simple  house  the  keynote  should 
ease  and  restfulness.  Conse- 
the  sofa  drawn  near  the  open 
fire;  the  logs  at  hand  ready  to  throw  upon 
the  glowing  firebrands;  the  teatable 
ready  for  quick  service;  books  and  maga- 
zines temptingly  lying  on  the  tables; 

fresh  flowers  in  the  vases — in  short,  all 
great  and  little  comforts  anticipated  make 
a house  not  merely  a place  to  be  lived  in 
or  a place  to  be  endured,  but  a home  to 
be  loved.  So,  in  the  charming  words  that 
Sir  Henry  YVootton  wrote  in  1600,  at 
once  so  true  and  beautifully  expressed: 
“Every  man’s  proper  mansion  house 

and  home  being 

the  Theatre  of  his 
Hospitality,  the 
seat  of  his  self-frui- 
tion, the  Comfort- 

ablest  part  of  his  own 
Fife,  the  noblest  of 

his  Son's  Inheritance, 
a kind  of  Private 
Princedom — nay,  the 
possession  thereof  an 
Epitome  of  the  whole 
World,  may  well  de- 
serve by  these  attri- 
butes, according  to 
the  degree  of  the 
Matter,  to  be  delight- 
fully adorned.” 


m 

n 


Dressing-table  of  suite 
shown  above 


comfort  and 
quently, 


The  Mission  furniture  for  the  man’s  room  shown  in  the  above  illustrations  will  cost  as 
follows:  Bedstead  $25,  armchair  $12.50,  desk  $22,  and  stool  $7.50 
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A Bungalow  Built  for  $2,400 

By  Charles  Alma  Byers 
Photographs  by  Lenwood  Abbott 


O many  houses  are  pictured  and  described 
as  being  examples  of  the  “bungalow”  type 
of  architecture,  when  in  actuality  they  are 
not,  that  it  is  interesting  to  be  able  to  show 
pictures  of  a cottage  which  seem  to  comply 
in  every  respect  with  the  terms  which  de- 
scribe what  a bungalow  should  be.  According  to  the  gen- 
erally accepted  definition  of  this  somewhat  overworked 
word,  a bungalow  is  a dwelling  one  story  in  height,  ample 
in  area  and  provided  with  wide  overhanging  eaves  and  a 
veranda,  or  some  other  kind  of  semi-out-of-door  living- 
room.  With  this  somewhat  flexible  definition  as  a guide, 
American  home-builders  have  produced  bungalows  of  every 
conceivable  architectural  type.  Renaissance  bungalows  ex- 
ist, although  perhaps  not  in  large  numbers,  and  one  daring 
builder  has  recently  perpetrated  what  is  described  as  “a 
bungalow  in  the  Gothic  style.” 

California  is  in  many  ways  the  land  of  the  picturesque, 
and  the  architecture  of  the  Pacific  Coast  shows  this  quality 
of  picturesqueness.  The  first  builders  of  permanent  homes 
in  this  region  were  the  early  Franciscan  friars,  who  estab- 
lished a chain  of  missions  several  hundred  miles  in  length, 
and  such  of  their  buildings  as  remain  to-day  and  the  ruins 
of  those  which  have  now  fallen  into  decay  show'  a pic- 
turesqueness which  it  would  be  difficult  for  present-day 
builders  to  equal.  These  beautiful  mission  buildings  are 
almost  invariably  built  about  a patio,  or  central  courtyard, 
and  this  particular  feature  of  their  architecture  has  been 
liberally  adapted  by  the  architects  and  builders  who  have 
come  after  these  early  friars  and  who  have  built  their  charm- 
ing homes  and  equally  delightful  surroundings  in  the  fertile 
valleys  and  upon  the  sunny  slopes  they  so  faithfully  tilled. 


The  patio  has  therefore  taken  a strong  hold  upon  the 
architecture  of  California,  and  has  been  incorporated  into 
forms  of  architecture  with  which  it  is  not  often  identified. 
A bungalow  does  not  often  contain  a patio,  but  California 
is  the  land  of  the  unexpected,  and  California  architects 
follow  the  custom  of  the  locality.  Results,  however,  often 
prove  the  wisdom  of  transgressing  what  is  at  best  but  an 
unwritten  rule  of  architecture;  and  if  results  are  happy,  and 
if  no  fundamental  law  has  been  broken,  it  may  be  safely 
assumed  that  no  harm  has  been  done. 

1 he  pictures  and  floor  plans  show  a very  interesting  home 
built  in  Los  Angeles  by  Mr.  P rank  Simmonds,  an  architect 
of  that  city.  1 his  very  pleasing  little  bungalow  is  built 
some  distance  from  the  business  quarter  of  Los  Angeles 
itself,  where  sufficient  space  exists  for  the  spreading  and 
1 ambling  architecture  which  belong  to  a bungalow,  even 
though  there  is  not  the  opportunity  for  the  rural  and  tropi- 
cal surroundings  which  its  quaintness  deserves  for  a proper 
setting. 

The  bungalow  is  built  about  three  sides  of  a courtyard 
or  patio,  the  fourth  side  being  open  to  the  street.  The  walls 
and  the  roof  of  the  house  are  of  shingles  which  have  been 
stained  a rich  brown,  though  a part  of  the  front  wall  is 
of  concrete,  which  lends  an  appearance  of  great  strength 
and  massiveness  to  the  structure.  The  plan  has  been  so 
arranged  that  the  living-room  as  well  as  the  dining-room 
opens  directly  into  the  court,  and  the  bedrooms  open  into 
a small  hall  which  also  opens  into  the  little  patio.  This,  of 
couise,  brings  all  the  rooms  into  close  relation  with  this  out- 
of-door  spot,  which  is  really  the  centre  of  the  home. 

One  approaches  this  Los  Angeles  bungalow  by  a broad 
night  of  concrete  steps,  which  leads  from  the  sidewalk  to 
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the  much  higher  level  upon  which  the  house  is  built.  The 
bank  is  covered  with  closely  clipped  grass  and  a window-box 
is  hung  below  each  of  the  windows  which  face  the  street. 
A wrought-iron  gate  hangs  in  the  concrete  wall  which  ex- 
tends across  the  front  of  the  house,  and  through  the  gate 
one  enters  the  little  court-yard,  which  is  the  most  notable 
single  feature  of  the  cottage.  Upon  all  sides  of  the  patio 
are  casement  windows,  which  extend  from  the  floor  to  the 
ceiling  of  the  house,  and  open 
into  the  various  rooms  which 
surround.  In  the  centre  of 
the  court  is  a fountain  sur- 
rounded by  a number  of  the 
semi-tropical  plants  which 
give  to  California  the  name 
of  the  “land  of  perpetual 
summer.”  Within  the  patio 
and  about  the  exterior  of  the 
home,  and  particularly  about 
the  small  pergola  which  shel- 
ters the  window  of  one  of  the 
bedrooms,  are  being  grown 
the  rose  vines  with  their 
clinging  branches,  which  fre- 
quently cover  a house  with  a 
single  rose  plant  with  its 
masses  of  blossom. 

It  is  always  interesting  to 
study  the  costs  at  which  at- 
tractive homes  have  been 
built.  Location  and  the  state 
of  the  labor  market,  and  va- 
rious other  conditions,  have 
much  to  do  with  the  cost ; but 
there  is  generally  a certain 
basis  which  applies  to  some 
extent  to  conditions  anywhere  in  America,  and  which  may 
afford  some  idea  of  the  cost  of  the  same  house  if  built  else- 
where. The  entire  cost  of  this  very  interesting  bungalow 
was  $2,420,  and  the  various  items  are  here  given: 

Brick  and  concrete,  $200;  lumber  and  mill  work,  $850; 
painting  and  decorating,  $300;  hardware,  $110;  electric 
wiring  and  fixtures,  $125;  labor,  $350;  plumbing,  $200; 
plastering,  $135;  mantel,  $75;  oak  floors,  $75.  Total, 
$2,420. 

It  so  often  happens  that  in  a small  house,  and  particularly 
where  the  rooms  are  arranged  upon  a single  floor,  the  bed- 
rooms are  either  unduly  in  evidence  or  else  that  they  are 
approached  by  a hall  which  is  apt  to  be  narrow  and  dark, 
such  as  are  often  seen  in  city  apartments.  In  this  instance, 
however,  neither  of  these  conditions  obtains,  for  the  bed- 


rooms, while  placed  by  themselves  and  entirely  separated 
from  the  rest  of  the  house,  open  into  a small  hall  which  is 
well  lighted  and  which,  in  turn,  opens  directly  out-of-doors. 
All  of  the  bedrooms  have  large  closets  and  two  of  them 
have  windows  which  face  in  two  different  directions,  and  the 
bathroom,  which  is  at  one  end  of  this  bedroom  hall,  has 

walls,  woodwork  and  fix- 
tures of  white  enamel. 

The  living-room  contains 
a fireplace  set  within  a man- 
tel of  chocolate-colored  tiles. 
The  standing  woodwork  is 
of  weathered  oak,  and  heavy 
oaken  beams  cross  the  plas- 
tered ceiling.  At  the  far  end 
as  one  enters  the  living-room 
from  the  courtyard  wide 
openings  lead  into  the  din- 
ing-room, which  is  finished 
in  a manner  similar  to  the 
living-room.  At  one  side  of 
the  dining-room  stands  a 
built-in  buffet  with  doors  of 
leaded  glass.  A group  of 
four  windows  lights  one  end 
of  the  room,  and  at  the  op- 
posite end  a French  window 
opens  upon  the  patio. 

So  well  planned  is  the 
kitchen  that  it  opens  only 
into  the  dining-room.  The 
service  entrance  is  through  a 
porch  which  is  screened  with 
wire  netting.  Like  the  bath- 
room, the  walls  of  the  kitch- 
en are  covered  with  white 
enamel,  which  possesses  the  advantage  of  being  easily  “wash 
able”  when  it  becomes  soiled.  A gas  range  is  used  for 
cooking. 

The  vegetation  of  California  is  of  such  amazingly  rapid 
growth  that  it  seems  to  spring  from  the  fertile  soil  and  to 
be  coaxed  into  fruition  by  the  sunshine  in  a way  which 
seems  almost  a miracle,  and  it  therefore  requires  only  a 
very  slight  stretch  of  the  imagination  to  picture  this  Los 
Angeles  bungalow  when  its  roses  shall  be  fully  grown  and 
when  its  patio  and  pergola  shall  be  clothed  with  vines 
which  will  climb  the  roof,  and  when  the  tangle  of  plants 
about  the  fountain  in  the  courtyard  shall  be  even  more  luxu- 
riant than  they  are  now.  A home  so  pleasing  and  so  eco- 
nomical may  well  interest  other  builders  elsewhere  and 
put  approval  on  the  bungalow  far  beyond  its  place  of  origin. 


Floor  plan 


The  living-room 
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COLLECTORS’  DEPARTMENT 


THE  EDITOR  OF  THIS  DEPARTMENT  WILL  BE  GLAD  TO  ANSWER  ANY 
LETTERS  OF  ENQUIRY  FROM  ITS  READERS  ON  ANY  SUBJECT  CONNECTED 
WITH  OLD  FURNITURE,  POTTERY  AND  PORCELAIN.  GLASS,  MINIATURES, 
TEXTILES.  PRINTS  AND  ENGRAVINGS,  BOOKS  AND  BINDINGS.  COINS  AND 
MEDALS.  AND  OTHER  SUBJECTS  OF  INTEREST  TO  COLLECTORS.  LETTERS 
OF  ENQUIRY  SHOULD  BE  ACCOMPANIED  BY  STAMPS  FOR  RETURN  POSTAGE 


(Collectors'  Notes  and  Queries  and  The  Collectors’  Mart  will  be  found  in  the 
reading  matter  columns  of  the  advertising  pages  of  this  number .) 


Early  Illustrated  Music  Titles 

By  Elizabeth  Lounsbery 
Photographs  by  T.  C.  Turner 


HE  revival  of  interest  in  early  engravings 
and  prints  has  developed  with  it  an  appre- 
ciation likewise  of  old  music  titles  to  which 
engravings  and  lithographs  were  applied  as 
covers,  and  which  are  now  doubly 
valuable  as  a means,  in  many  in- 


stances, by  which  have  been  preserved  portraits 
of  great  men  of  the  Civil  War,  the  stage,  often 
the  composer  of  the  music  itself  and  celebrities 
of  those  times,  also  old  buildings  which  have  long 
since  disappeared  in  the  progress  of  modern  life. 

Indeed,  it  is  remarkable  that  as  many  examples 
of  this  kind  have  been  saved  in  the  course  of 
years,  for  there  is  nothing  quite  so  ephemeral  for 
the  purpose  of  collecting  as  sheets  of  music, 
which,  as  soon  as  their  popularity  has  waned  or 
they  no  longer  appeal,  are  cast  aside  and  for- 
gotten. 


11  Dil  AiJilii . .Liiil  U Olu'l . 


the  very  use  to  which  it  is  dedicated  being  a guarantee  of 
its  care  and  preservation;  as  in  the  instance  of  St.  Greg- 
ory’s Antiphonarium,  which  is  said  to  be  the  oldest  manu- 
script of  music  in  existence,  with  an  historical  value  that 
cannot  be  exaggerated,  and  has  for  many  years 
been  the  property  of  the  monastery  at  St.  Gall, 
in  Switzerland. 

Little  is  known  of  the  early  music  of  the  Ro- 
mans, as  all  treatises  of  music  from  its  inception 
which  have  come  down  to  us  from  ancient 
times  were  written  in  Greek,  and  no  original 
work  is  known  in  Latin  earlier  in  date  than  the 
treatise  of  Boethius.  Rome  relied  on  Greece  for 
her  art  and  her  sculpture,  and  drew  her  teachers 
of  music  as  well  from  there  and  through  the  Jew- 
ish converts  who,  to  escape  persecution  in  their 
own  land,  took  refuge  in  Rome,  where  their 


,,r.  , ...  . Lincoln  portrait  cover  for  nielodies  were  gradually  accepted  and  became 

With  ecclesiastical  music  this  does  not  apply,  The  Wigwam  Grand  March  extensively  corrupted  with  the  pagan  hymns. 


The  Bloomer  Polkas”  were  very  popular  in  their  day.  as  many  old  music  covers  attest.  The  cover  with  the  Lord 

met  with,  in  collections 


Byron  portrait  is  rarely 
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In  the  year  371  the  practice  of  chant- 
ing the  Psalms,  which  up  to  that  time 
had  been  recited  by  the  congregation  in 
the  church  in  a loud  tone  of  voice,  was 
introduced  by  Pope  Damasus.  In  509 
St.  Gregory  the  Great,  who  was  elected 
Pope,  supplemented  the  work  of  his 
predecessor  Ambrose,  by  making  a col- 
lection of  melodies  in  church  use.  He 
compiled  an  Antiphonarium  composed 
of  hymns  with  suitable  melodies  adapted 
to  the  principal  seasons  of  the  church 
year.  These  have  ever  since  been  in  use 
and  are  now  familiarly  known  as  the 
“Gregorian  Chant,”  although  the  proper 
name  is  Plain-chant  or  Plain-song. 

And  so  we  pass  on  to  the  advance  of 
music  in  the  North  through  Charle- 
magne and  later  through  the  music  of 
the  troubadours  and  minstrels  who,  to- 
gether with  the  “minnesingers”  and 
“meistersingers”  of  Germany,  spread  the  love 
song  throughout  Europe  and  marked  the  intro- 
duction of  music  along  secular  lines.  With  the 
approach  of  the  eighteenth  century,  with  its 
varied  dances  of  the  period  and  the  century 
following,  which  gave  to  Europe  its  greatest 
operas,  one  finds  in  America  only  a limited  and 
stilted  interpretation  of  music,  through  Puri- 
tanical ideas  regarding  its  necessarily  lugu- 
brious and  sanctimonious  character,  which 
through  the  gradual  growth  of  the  country  and 
broadening  of  its  moral  standards,  in  the  early 
nineteenth  century  developed,  what  is  illustrated 
in  this  article,  the  accepted  dance  music  of  the 
day  and  the  martial  music  of  the  Civil  War. 


A war-time  music  cover 


Illustrated  music  titles  were  originally 
introduced  with  the  idea  of  attracting 
attention  to  the  piece  of  music  they  rep- 
resented, and  comprised  a form  of  ad- 
vertising and  popularizing  of  the  piece. 

1 hey  were  first  used  as  copper-plate  en- 
gravings about  1800,  but  as  a great  lux- 
ury. “The  Battle  of  Trenton,”  a 
“Sonata  for  the  Piano-forte,”  was  an 
example  of  this  kind,  published  in  New 
York  about  1800,  and  of  interest  as  con- 
taining on  the  cover  a portrait  of  Wash- 
ington, of  the  Wright  type,  such  as  was 
etched  by  Joseph  Wright  in  copper  in 
1794.  1 his  piece  well  illustrates  the 

present-day  value  of  a rare  music  title 
in  the  fact  that  the  only  perfect  copy  of 
this  composition  ever  sold  at  public  auc- 
tion brought  over  three  hundred  dollars 
in  1904.  Another  rare  example,  pub- 
lished in  Boston  about  1840,  and  also 
having  a bust  portrait  of  Washington  on  the 
title  page,  is  the  “Battle  of  Prague  March.” 
Following  the  use  of  copper-plate  engraving, 
which  was  an  expensive  process,  came  the  more 
general  use  of  wood  engraving  and  lithograph- 
ing, which  began  about  1825  to  reduce  the  cost 
of  illustrating  and  tended  to  increase  the  use 
and  popularity  of  music  of  this  character.  The 
steel-engraved  music  title  is  rare,  but  there  are 
examples  extant.  Many  specimens  even  of 
early  lithographing  are  no  longer  obtainable, 
and  others  because  of  their  rarity  have  brought, 
in  the  last  few  years  when  they  have  found  their 
way  into  public  sale,  astonishing  prices  and  far 
in  excess  of  their  original  cost;  as,  for  example, 


The  notes  of  the  ‘‘Contraband 
Waltz"  are  in  the  form  of  ani- 
mated figures  of  tiny  negroes 


The  "Fort  Hamilton  Polka  Redowa"  music  cover 
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Covers  of  music  published  by  early  New  York 
music  publishers 
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one  of  the  highest  prices  ever  brought  for  a lithographic 
title  was  that  obtained  for  a copy  of  “Firemen — the  Pride 
of  the  Nation,”  namely,  fifty-one  dollars.  The 
publication  of  this  is  attributed  to  1825,  although 
it  is  probably  of  later  date,  and  shows  on  its  title- 
page  a view  of  the  corner  of  Broadway  and  Bar- 
clay Street,  looking  north,  with  the  American 
Hotel  and  Lydig  residence. 

Still  another  music  sheet  of  both  interest  and 
value  is  a copy  of  “The  Rail  Road  March,”  pub- 
lished by  Willig  in  1828,  showing  the  first  train 
of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad.  This  litho- 
graph is  one  of  the  earliest  known  of  a railroad, 
and  sold  several  years  ago  at  a private 
sale  for  many  times  the  original  price. 

Every  inducement  to  attract  the  eye 
and  ear  of  the  purchaser  was  made  in 
these  early  days  of  illustrated  music 
titles  and  to  assist  in  their  sale,  such  as 
the  use  of  the  portraits  of  celebrated 
singers  who  had  sung  the  song  or  to 
whom  it  had  been  dedicated  on  the  title 
page,  the  effort  to  allure  the  buyer  with 
the  further  assurance  that  this  was  a 
“favorite  sonata  for  the  piano-forte,” 
and  in  the  annotation  upon  the  inside  of 
the  sheet  accompanying  the  climaxes  of, 


for  example,  a march  description  of  a battle,  in  which  the 
phrases  “cries  of  the  wounded,”  “roar  of  the  cannon,”  “beat 
of  the  drums”  were  intended  to  inspire  and  thrill 
the  player  with  the  real  spirit  of  the  composition. 

With  the  introduction  of  color,  early  in  the 
fifties,  the  titles  became  even  more  elaborate, 
often  requiring  as  many  as  seven  impressions  to 
complete  the  picture,  which  was  chiefly  scenic 
views  or  theatrical  illustrations.  The  art  at- 
tained its  height  in  the  sixties,  when  photography 
came  to  the  assistance  of  the  engraver;  but  this 
lacked  the  beauty  of  the  old  free-hand  work  of 
the  early  times,  such  as  is  shown  in  the  titles 
illustrated,  namely,  “The  Castle  Garden 
Schottisch,”  with  Castle  Garden  as  it 
was  in  the  days  of  Jenny  Lind,  in  i8?i, 
when  all  New  York  went  to  hear  her 
magic  voice.  The  view  shows  the 
bridge,  which  about  seven  years  later 
was  removed,  the  space  filled  in  with 
earth  and  Castle  Garden  made  a part  of 
Battery  Park.  The  “Fort  Hamilton 
Polka  Redowa”  and  “Palace  Garden 
Polka”  are  other  examples. 

To  the  student  of  costumes  and  fash- 
ions the  music  titles  of  this  period  are 
also  valuable  in  the  portrayal  of  dress, 


Lincoln 


Belgian  Gallery 


A group  of  rare  music  covers  from  the  collection  of  Mr.  M.  F.  Savage,  New  York 
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as  in  the  “Bloomer  Waltz  and 
Polka”  and  the  "Belgian  Gallery 
Polka,”  and  in  the  foibles  of  fashion 
such  as  the  "Grecian  Bend,"  the 
“Waterfall,”  "Dolly  Varden,”  etc. 

The  fact  is  that  the  only  portraits 
of  many  of  the  early  nineteenth  cen- 
tury stage  celebrities  that  are  in  ex- 
istence have  rendered  them  of  the 
highest  interest  to  those  collecting 
data  of  the  early  American  stage  and 
invaluable  to  the  collector  of  Civil 
War  material  and  of  Lincolniana. 

Through  the  interval  of  years  the 
sheet  music  relating  to  the  Civil  War 
in  text  and  title  has  almost  vanished, 
but  some  still  exist  in  the  collection 
of  the  Lincoln  Museum  in  Washing- 
ton, the  Library  of  Congress,  and  in 
private  collections  such  as  that  of 
Mr.  M. 

which  contained  at  one  time  about 
200,000  sheets  of  American  music, 
much  of  which  he  rescued  from  the 
publisher’s  dusty  shelves,  although 
many  of  the  old  compositions  which 
appeared  in  their  lists  and  catalogues  have  disappeared  into 
oblivion.  This  is  due  largely  to  the  fact  that  the  zinc  plates 
from  which  music  of  this  kind  was  published  were  too  val- 


uable to  store  away  and  found  their 
way  into  the  melting  pot,  unless  the 
composition  was  of  great  popularity, 
also  to  the  lack  of  demand  and  the 
for  publishers  to  sell  their 
old  and  uncalled-for  stock  as  old 
paper  to  be  destroyed,  and  to  the 
great  tires  of  Boston  and  Chicago,  in 
which  many  mementos  of  these  times 
were  burned. 

The  titles  of  “The  Wigwam 
Grand  March”  and  "Honest  Old 
Abe,”  song  and  chorus,  published  in 
Boston  during  the  political  cam- 
paign of  i860,  are  illustrations  of 
the  many  hundreds  dedicated  to 
Abraham  Lincoln,  as  the  cover  “On 
Picket  Duty”  represents  the  spirit  of 
the  music  of  the  time  and  of  the  ex- 
cellence of  lithographic  production 
then  obtained. 

The  “Uncle  loin's  Cabin”  series 
included  in  Mr.  Savage’s  collection 
has  a unique  value,  constituting  as  it 
does  the  first  issue  of  many  cele- 
brated poems  by  American  poets. 
The  title-page,  with  a portrait  of  Lord  Byron  illustrated, 
“And  Wilt  Thou  Weep  When  I am  Low?”  is  still  another 
example  of  this  type  with  a very  deep  poetical  significance. 


F.  Savage  of  New  York, 


llriu  i)ork. 
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A rare  "New  York”  cover 


The  cover  of  the  "Castle  Garden  Schottisch”  shows  the  old  Castle  Garden  at  a time  when  it  was  surrounded  by  water  and  reached  by 

long  wooden  bridge  leading  from  an  arched  gateway 
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By  Mary  E.  Camp 
Photographs  by  T.  C.  Turner 


HE  selection  of  an  appropriate  door-knocker,  in 
keeping  with  the  general  scheme  of  architecture, 
has  become  quite  as  important  as  any  other  orna- 
mental accessory,  notwithstanding  that  its  utility 
in  recent  years  has  given  way  to  the  door  bell. 

■ The  old  designs  which  are  still  reproduced  in 

brass  and  iron  are  of  such  moderate  cost  that  few  new  ones  have 
found  the  favor  of  the  old,  while  only  in  the  question  of  suita- 
bility and  personal  preference  is  one  more  desirable  than  the 
other.  I he  use  of  the  knocker  for  the  door  inside  the  house, 
namely  the  bedroom,  nursery,  library  doors,  etc.,  has  created 
a demand  for  the  old-time  knockers  of  peculiar  significance,  such 
as  the  familiar  figure  of  the  Lincoln  imp  with  crossed  leg,  and 
which  in  its  original  use  was  a gargoyle,  and  the  knocker  on  the 
refectory  door  of  the  cathedral  in  Lincolnshire. 

1 he  Durham  “devil”  is  another  type  of  knocker,  which  in  the 
original  is  still  affixed  to  the  cathedral  door  in  Durham,  through 
which  in  Norman  times  malefactors  were  admitted  to  Sanctuary 
and  where,  after  confessing  their  crimes,  they  were  allowed  to 
remain  and  enjoy  the  peace  and  protection  of  the  church. 

The  monk’s  head  is  still  another  type  of  English  knocker  re- 
produced from  the  one  on  the  monastery  door  of  Bury  St. 
Edmunds. 

1 he  lion's  head  used  on  government  buildings  in  England  and 
on  sentry-boxes  in  its  colonies  is  a dignified  type  of  knocker 
suited  to  the  door  of  a city  house;  while  the  mermaid,  girl  dol- 
phin, frog  and  stork  lend  themselves  appropriately  to  the  bath- 
room, nursery  and  bedroom  doors  of  country  and  city  houses. 

The  Shakespeare  knocker,  a reproduction  of  the  memorial 
bust  at  Stratford-on-Avon,  is  especially  adapted  for  a library  or 
study  door,  as  is  the  weird  Buddha  and  the  figure  of  the  monk. 
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Tulip  Ware 

By  Costen  Fitz-Gibbon 

Photographs  by  courtesy  of  the  Metropolitan 
Museum  of  Alt 


HE  small  boy  who  ardently  collects  postage- 
stamps,  post-cards,  pictures,  express  tags,  or 
any  other  set  of  objects  possessing  especial 
attractions  for  the  juvenile  mind,  is  only 
obeying  the  behests  of  a natural  instinct  that 
is  born  in  all  of  us.  It  is  the  acquisitive  in- 
stinct. And  a most  salutary  instinct  it  is  when  rightly 
directed.  Coupled  with  a sense  of  pleasure  in  making  dis- 
coveries, it  ultimately  contributes  no  small  share  to  the 
general  store  of  human  knowledge.  Quite  apart  from  the 
intrinsic  value  of  the  objects  collected,  there  is  an  undeniable 
fascination  in  comparing  and  analyzing  new  iinds,  especially 
if  an  intimate  strain  of  human  interest  attaches  to  them. 

The  old  Pennsylvania  “Tulip  Ware”  exerts  this  fasci- 
nating appeal  in  an  unusual  degree.  It  is  the  outcome  and 
evidence,  albeit  crude  and  humble,  of  a native  and  intensely 
racial  and  local  striving  for  artistic  expression.  The  peas- 
antry of  every  country  has  sought  and  found  some  outlet, 
some  mode  of  expressing  its  innate  artistic  sense,  and  this 
“folk”  expression  often  has  no  little  degree  of  real  merit 
wholly  distinct  from  its  refreshing  individuality  and  vigor. 
Thus  it  was  among  the  Bavarians,  thus  among  the  Hun- 
garians, thus  also  among  the  early  German  immigrants  to 
the  fertile  lands  of  Pennsylvania. 

Then,  too,  there  is  an  added  bit  of  glamor  about  the 
Tulip  ware  because  its  manufacture  as  an  important  Colon- 
ial craft  had  been  altogether  lost  sight  of  till  about  twenty- 
five  years  ago.  Investigations  carried  on  since  that  time 


have  proved  that  it  was  widely  made  and  esteemed  among 
the  “Dutch”  communities  of  Eastern  Pennsylvania,  the  pot- 
teries being  most  numerous  in  Montgomery  and  Bucks. 
Some  of  the  pieces  date  from  early  in  the  second  quarter 
of  the  eighteenth  century.  It  seems  strange  that  this  craft 
should  have  fallen  into  such  utter  oblivion,  for  it  was  prac- 
tised, more  or  less,  till  about  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth 
century. 

Now,  perhaps,  you  are  asking  “What  is  ‘Tulip  Ware’?” 
It  is  a variety  of  slip-decorated  earthenware  made  among 
the  “Pennsylvania  Dutch,”  taking  its  name  from  the  pre- 
dominance of  the  tulip  as  the  favorite  decorative  motif  used 
by  the  potters,  although  it  was  by  no  means  employed  to 
the  exclusion  of  other  decorative  or  emblematic  devices. 
Various  fioral  subjects  besides  frequently  occur,  as  well  as 
beasts,  birds,  fishes,  and  even  the  human  form,  though  the 
last  named  could  scarcely  be  called  in  any  sense  “divine” 
in  its  usual  presentation. 

Slip-decorated  earthenware  is  earthenware  on  whose  sur- 
face, before  burning,  a design  has  been  applied  in  slip,  or 
liquid  clay.  The  slip,  about  as  thick  as  batter,  is  applied 
with  a quill  through  which  it  trickles,  the  (low  from  the  con- 
taining cup  being  regulated  by  the  craftsman.  In  color  the 
slip  is  usually  lighter  than  the  object  to  be  decorated,  and 
its  hue  may  be  controlled  pretty  much  according  to  taste. 
The  process  of  applying  the  slip  in  a design  is  known  as 
slip-tracing  or  slip-painting.  A kindred  process,  termed 
slip-engraving,  consists  in  covering  the  whole  surface  of  the 


Sgraffito  plates  decorated  with  human  figures,  birds  and  flowers.  The  design  is  scratched  or  cut  through  the  coat  of  cream  slip  to  the  red 

underlying  body 
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Slip-traced  red  pie-plate  of 
commerce  in  early  days,  but 
cross-hatched 


jar,  platter  or  dish  with  a thin  coat 
of  slip  in  which  the  design  is  traced 
with  a pointed  stilo  exposing  the 
dark  body  surface  beneath.  Both 
these  methods  were  used  in  mak- 
ing the  Tulip  ware.  Glazing  and 
firing,  of  course,  followed.  A full 
detailed  explanation  of  all  pro- 
cesses connected  with  the  manufac- 
ture of  this  pottery  may  be  found 
in  a most  excellent  and  illuminat- 
ing monograph  by  Dr.  F.dwin  At- 
lee  Barber,  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Museum  and  School  of  Industrial 
Art,  Philadelphia. 

None  of  the  potteries,  it  seems, 
were  devoted  solely  to  the  produc- 
tion of  Tulip  ware.  It  was  a 
side  issue  to  their  main  business, 
which  consisted  of  making  tiles  or 
purely  utilitarian  crockery.  Hence 
it  was  turned  out  in  comparatively 
small  quantities  at  a time,  either  in 
fulfillment  of  a special  order  or  for  the  personal  gratifica- 
tion of  the  potter,  that  he  might  sell  it  or  present  it  to  those 
whom  he  wished  especially  to  honor.  Consequently,  as  may 
readily  be  imagined,  it  was  highly  prized. 

I ulip  ware  was  thoroughly  typical  of  the  people  who 
made  it.  It  was  crude  and  even  grotesque,  and  yet  it  had, 
withal,  a certain  straightforward  dignity  in  addition  to  its 
quaint  and  rustic  beauty.  The  “Palatines,”  as  they  were 
called,  who  came  hither  from  Germany  in  great  numbers 
from  the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  to  the  middle  of 
the  eighteenth  century  and  settled  in  the  eastern  part  of 
I ennsylvania,  were,  for  the  most  part,  simple,  unassuming 
folk  without  much  culture,  but  full  of  honest  vigor  and 
moral  zeal.  Narrow  and  uncompromising  they  often  were, 
but,  one  and  all,  they  had  a strong  sense  of  beauty  that  in- 
fluenced their  whole  lives.  It  was  through  just  such  simple 
channels  as  their  Tu- 
lip ware  that  this 
sense  found  expres- 
sion and  into  its  deco- 
ration they  poured 
the  latent  poetry  of 
their  being. 

With  their  wonted 
rigid  conservatism 
they  adhered  tena- 
ciously to  the  pro- 
cesses and  patterns  of 
the  Rhenish  Palati- 
nate, whence  so  many 
of  them  had  come, 
and  their  isolation 
from  their  neighbors 
— an  isolation  which 
they  deliberately 
chose  and  jealously 
guarded — kept  them 
free  from  the  effects 
of  outside  influences 
and  preserved  intact 
from  modifying  agen- 
cies the  traditions  of 
pottery  making  and 
decorating  that  they 
had  brought  overseas 
with  them  as  a pre- 
cious part  of  their 


the  more  ordinary  sort  in 
showing  an  unusual  type  of 
decoration 


Sgraffito  plate  with  horseman  design 


heritage.  Thus  it  was  that  the 
“Pennsylvania  Dutch”  Tulip  ware 
showed  such  strongly  marked  indi- 
viduality and  bore  so  close  a resem- 
blance to  the  pottery  of  those  Ger- 
man principalities  where  slip  deco- 
ration was  practised. 

One  of  the  most  persistent  of  the 
traditions  just  alluded  to  was  the 
use  of  the  Tulip,  either  natural  or 
conventionalized,  as  the  chief  deco- 
rative motif.  We  And  it  in  every 
conceivable  form,  not  only  on  the 
pottery,  but  everywhere  else  that 
they  could  find  a place  to  put  it  in. 
It  was  cast  in  their  stove  plates, 
painted  on  their  dower  chests, 
worked  on  their  samplers,  illumi- 
nated on  their  Vorschriften,  carved 
on  the  date  stones  of  their  houses 
along  with  the  initials  of  the  good- 
man  and  his  spouse,  and,  finally, 
chiseled  on  the  headstones  of  their 
graves  when  they  were  gathered  to  their  fathers.  Besides 
all  this,  the  early  colonists  cultivated  the  bulb  most  exten- 
sively. It  could  scarcely  have  had  greater  veneration  in 
Holland  in  the  days  of  lulipomania.  Some  mystic  symbol- 
ism seems  to  have  attached  to  this  prevalent  use  of  the 
tulip— perhaps,  like  the  old  Persians,  the  “Pennsylvania 
Dutch”  associated  it  with  the  ideas  of  life  and  love.  At 
any  1 ate,  it  lent  itself  admirably  to  decorative  treatment  in 
the  hands  of  unskilled  draughtsmen,  and  is  by  far  the  most 
successful  of  all  the  subjects  they  attempted.  Indeed,  the 
plates,  platters  and  jars  decorated  with  the  Tulip  design 
often  possess  much  genuine  artistic  merit  and  charm,  where- 
as many  of  the  other  designs  appeal  to  us  merely  by  their 
rugged  vigor  in  both  conception  and  execution  or  their  naive 
grotesquerie. 

The  articles  most  frequently  met  with  in  the  Tulip  ware 

pottery  are  jugs,  jars, 
mugs,  apple-butter 
pots,  cooking  pots 
with  or  without  lids 
and  having  one  or 
two  handles,  bowls, 
pitchers,  pie  plates, 
platters  for  meat  or 
vegetables  and  plates. 
Besides  these,  other 
articles  are  found  in 
considerable  quanti- 
ty, though  not  as 
abundantly  as  the 
objects  enumerated. 

Pie  plates,  baking 
dishes  and  other 
cooking  utensils  were 
commonly  decorated 
with  two  or  three 
parallel  wavy  lines. 
This  simple  form  of 
decoration  was  ap- 
plied with  a slip-cup 
having  two  or  three 
quills  side  by  side. 

I he  whitish  yellow 
wavings  on  the  deep 
red  ground  afford  a 
simple  and  very  ef- 
fective type  of  deco- 
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ration  and  the  shapes  of  the  dishes 
are  usually  excellent,  which,  of 
course  adds  greatly  to  their  attrac- 
tiveness. In  the  more  elaborate 
pieces  the  colors  were  often  vivid 
and  highly  varied.  We  find  red, 
white,  green,  chocolate,  yellow,  blue, 
brown  and  other  colors,  so  that  it  is 
plain  that  the  chromatic  possibilities 
were  not  narrowly  limited. 

Among  the  Horal  subjects,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  tulip,  the  fuchsia  was  a 
general  favorite.  Occasionally  we 
meet  with  forget-me-nots  and  roses 
and  various  other  Bowers  that 
bloomed  in  the  thrifty  gardens  of 
these  color-loving  Germans.  It  is 
often  quite  possible  to  recognize  eas- 
ily the  flowers  and  fruits  and  leaves 
the  old  potters  adorned  their  plates 
with;  then  again,  the  subjects  have 
been  so  conventionalized  or  so  crudely  treated  that  identi- 
fication is  out  of  the  question.  In  almost  all  cases,  how- 
ever, let  the  treatment  be  as  crude  as  it  may,  the  decora- 
tive effect  is  distinctly  good. 

Like  flowers,  the  birds  the  potters  introduced  as  orna- 
ments are  sometimes  susceptible  of  ready  identification; 
sometimes,  on  the  other  hand,  they  would  baffle  the  most 
expert  naturalist  were  he  to  try  to  name  them.  They  are 
not  as  generally  successful  as  flowers,  and  when  ill  done 
attract  us  merely  by  their  grotesque  qualities.  While  the 
bird  designs  decorating  the  meat  dish  shown  in  the  illustra- 
tion on  page  27  are  decidedly  good,  those  shown  on  the  pie 
plate  on  this  page  are  so  contorted  that  the  beholder  instinc- 
tively feels  they  must  be  suffering  from  some  terrifying  co- 
lumbiary  disorder.  Pelicans,  swans,  ducks,  parrots  and,  of 
course,  the  barnyard  cock,  as  well  as  other  members  of  the 
feathered  tribe,  figured  in  the  decorative  aviary.  Animals 
of  sundry  sorts  make  their  appearance  now  and  again,  but 
the  drawing  is  often  so  bad  that  they  are  not  recognizable. 
Fishes  and  serpents,  too,  are  included  in  the  pottery  me- 
nagerie, and  are  sometimes  creditably  executed.  The  de- 


lineation of  man,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed, was  not  one  of  the  strong 
points  of  the  “Pennsylvania  Dutch” 
potter.  As  an  example  of  his  prow- 
ess in  this  field  of  limning,  we  may 
point  to  the  dish  shown  in  the  illus- 
tration on  page  27,  whereon  is  de- 
picted a loving  couple.  Though  the 
presentation  is  spirited,  the  drawing 
can  scarcely  be  called  either  accurate 
or  inspiring.  However,  this  plate  is 
interesting  in  its  composition  as  a 
whole,  and  especially  interesting  as 
being  an  example  of  a dated  plate — 
1801 — containing  the  name  of  the 
person  for  whom  it  was  made  in 
good  round  lettering. 

Notwithstanding  all  the  imperfec- 
tions in  drawing  and  the  lack  of  ar- 
tistic finish,  notwithstanding,  often, 
the  crudity  of  color,  notwithstanding 
the  general  bizarrerie  of  many  of  the  pieces,  they  all  possess 
a decorative  charm  that  compels  our  interest  if  not  our  ad- 
miration. Some  of  the  pieces,  as  we  have  said  before,  have 
real  artistic  merit,  and,  indeed,  there  seems  no  good  reason, 
in  the  light  of  recent  Post-impressionistic  inspiration,  why 
they  should  not  all  be  accorded  a lofty  position  in  the  plane 
of  artistic  rating.  Surely,  the  birds,  previously  alluded  to, 
and  several  of  the  other  creatures  on  the  plates  in  the  ac- 
companying illustrations,  as  well  as  the  man  and  woman 
on  the  dish,  have  all  the  earmarks  of  draughtsmanship  that 
entitle  them  to  our  most  enthusiastic  admiration  according 
to  the  precepts  and  example  ol  our  most  modern  art  men- 
tors. 

On  the  borders  of  plates,  platters  and  dishes  the  “Penn- 
sylvania Dutch”  potters  frequently  inscribed  mottoes  and 
proverbs.  Among  these  people  there  was  little  popular 
reading  matter,  and  therefore  this  method  of  decorating 
the  pottery  filled  a useful  and  welcome  purpose  in  supplying 
occasional  reminders  of  moral  principles  and  food  for. re- 
flection. Not  only  their  sentiments  did  the  potters  record 
( Continue/, l on  page  32) 


Sgraffito  plate  with  tulip  decoration.  The  design  was 
incised  in  white  slip  showing  the  red  pottery  through  it 


In  these  two  Sgraffito  plates  the  conventionalized  floral  decorations  and  the  birds  are  reminiscent  of  Bavarian  peasant  design 
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WITHIN  THE  HOUSE 

SUGGESTIONS  ON  INTERIOR  DECORATING 
AND  NOTES  OF  INTEREST  TO  ALL 
WHO  DESIRE  TO  MAKE  THE  HOUSE 
MORE  BEAUTIFUL  AND  MORE  HOMELIKE 


The  Editor  of  this  Department  will  be  glad  to  answer  all  queries 
from  subscribers  pertaining  to  Home  Decoration.  Stamps 
should  be  enclosed  when  a direct  personal  reply  is  desired 


PROBLEMS  OF  FURNISHING  THE  SMALL 
COLONIAL  HOUSE 

By  George  Crane 

io2awaa^BZG|  1 IE  furnishing  of  a house,  be  it  large  or 
small,  Colonial  or  French,  should  receive 
careful  attention.  This  attention  can  and 
must  be  given — that  is,  if  the  house  is  to  be  a 
I success — whether  the  above  home  is  to  be 
simply  or  elaborately  treated,  with  ample 
means  at  one’s  disposal  or  a limited  pocketbook  constantly 
reminding  one  and,  so  to  speak,  blocking  the  way.  Even 
with  slender  means,  thought  and  consideration  are  still  pos- 
sible and  should  not  be  cast  aside.  After  all,  is  it  not  a 
greater  satisfaction  to  accomplish  a pleasing  result  with 
little  than  to  reach  the  same  end  by  an  unlimited  spending? 

The  shops  “are  so  full  of  a number  of  things”  that  those 
with  full  pockets  “should  be  happy  as  kings,”  but  the  same 
is  true  for  those  hunting,  though  with  less  at  their  disposal; 
the  difference  being  that  after  selecting  the  necessary  articles 
the  price  must  be  considered,  and  probably  a greater  part 
set  aside  until  a future  time.  Nevertheless,  one  thing  well 
chosen  is  worth  a hundred  carelessly  purchased.  Build  the 
small  home  as  a monument  to  good  taste  and  gradually  fill 
it  with  excellent  things  carefully  chosen,  and  the  result  will 
surely  justify  the  means. 

Let  us  then  assume  that  we  have  a small  Colonial  house 
to  work  with,  and  that  absolutely  nothing  has  been  done 
to  make  it  fit  for  occupancy — that  it  has  not  even  been 
painted  and  papered.  We  shall  then  have  a perfectly  clear 
field,  with  nothing  to  hamper  us.  Downstairs  we  have  a 
broad  hall  running  the  entire  depth  of  the  house,  with  a 
good-sized  living-room  on  the  right  as  one  enters.  Open- 
ing from  this  room  is  the  library,  with  a double  door  into 
the  hall  giving  a glimpse  of  the  Colonial  stairway.  On  the 
opposite  side  of  the  hall  one  finds  the  dining-room,  quite 
long,  and  across  the  end  a sunroom  that  is  to  be  filled  with 
plants.  I here  is  absolutely  nothing  in  the  house,  as  we 
have  said,  not  even  paint;  but  the  foundation  is  there  and 
complete,  and  we  must  wait  for  the  desired  result. 

Above  stairs  a hallway  corresponds  to  the  one  below  with 
the  bedrooms  opening  from  it.  The  family  rooms  occupy 
the  entire  floor  with  the  exception  of  the  one  room  over 
the  living-room,  which  is  set  aside  for  guests.  Two  bath- 
rooms complete  this  floor.  On  the  third  floor  are  two 
servants’-rooms  and  a small  bath,  besides  a storeroom  and 
a trunkroom.  On  the  first  floor  the  kitchen  opens  from  the 
dining-room,  a natural  position  for  this  necessary  member 
of  the  house. 

Assuming  now  that  all  is  in  readiness  for  papering  and 
painting,  let  that  receive  our  first  attention.  The  wood- 
work throughout  the  house  is  to  be  a light  ivory  white  that 
will  be  pleasing,  as  the  character  of  the  moldings  and  panels 


is  well  adapted  to  simple  treatment.  The  broad  hall  is 
papered  in  a plain  golden-yellow  oatmeal  paper,  extending 
to  the  ceiling,  where  a two-inch  picture  molding  in  ivory 
white  divides  it  from  a plain  ivory  ceiling  paper  of  egg- 
shell texture.  It  is  necessary  to  be  thus  explicit  about  the 
paint  and  paper,  for  paints  and  paper  are  two  very  im- 
portant factors  in  furnishing  that  are  sometimes  not  suffi- 
ciently considered  because  they  are  not  movable.  In  a house 
of  Colonial  style,  white  or  light  paint  and  plain  light  paper 
are  always  to  be  chosen,  as  they  form  an  excellent  back- 
ground for  the  dark  walnut  or  mahogany  furniture  of  eigh- 
teenth century  pattern,  making  every  piece  show  to  full 
advantage  and  giving  an  appearance  of  ample  furnishing 
when  in  reality  there  are  but  comparatively  few  pieces. 

Against  the  wall,  in  the  space  between  the  dining-room 
door  and  the  stairs,  let  us  place  a long  drop-leaf  table  either 
of  walnut,  in  Queen  Anne  pattern  with  cabriole  legs  and 
Dutch  feet,  or  of  mahogany  in  later  Chippendale  style. 
Both  are  good.  This  in  place  of  a hatrack,  that  abomina- 
tion of  nineteenth  century  invention.  On  the  table  stands  a 
charming  lamp  with  gray  crackle  ware  base  and  a shade  of 
rice  paper  in  plain  white  with  a black  lacquer  frame.  This 
lamp  complete  cost  fifteen  dollars,  eight  for  the  vase  and 
five  for  the  dull  brass  fount  to  fit.  The  shade  was  pur- 
chased for  two  dollars  because  a tiny  split  in  the  paper 
made  it  imperfect.  This  was  easily  mended,  and  the  result 
was  a delightful  combination  for  little  money  well  worth 
the  trouble  and  thought. 

In  the  wall  spaces  opposite  we  place  several  plain  Chip- 
pendale chairs,  one  a fine  old  family  piece  and  the  other  two 
admirable  reproductions,  which  answer  just  as  well  for  all 
decorative  purposes  so  long  as  they  are  accurate.  In  the 
space  at  the  right  of  the  door  leading  to  the  garden  we 
place  a chest  of  drawers  with  a cupboard  bottom.  It  is  of 
mahogany,  plain  but  of  excellent  lines.  In  it  are  kept  rub- 
bers,  garden  gloves,  whisk  brooms  and  various  other  un- 
sightly but  necessary  articles.  On  the  floor  several  good 
Oriental  rugs  in  soft  tones  and  the  necessary  note  of  color, 
while  a couple  of  old  prints  in  ebonized  black  frames  adorn 
the  walls.  The  lighting  comes  from  side  brackets  made  of 
two  pairs  of  old  brass  candle  sconces  wired  for  electricity 
and  fitted  with  little  white  china  candles.  So  much  for  the 
equipment  of  the  hall.  Enumerate  the  articles  of  furni- 
ture used  and  you  will  have  simplicity  itself.  Neither  has 
much  expense  been  incurred.  Nevertheless,  the  effect  is 
ample  and  quite  sufficient  to  give  the  aspect  of  dignity  and 
cheer  that  a hall  ought  to  have. 

Next  we  take  the  bright  sunny  living-room  with  its  four 
good-sized  windows  looking  out  upon  a world  of  green. 
Here,  as  in  the  hall,  the  woodwork  is  a light  cream  with 
walls  done  in  tan  paper  with  a good  deal  of  brown  in  it. 

1 he  ceiling  has  a cream  egg-shell  paper  and  about  the  wall 
angle  a cream  picture  molding  serves  as  a dividing  line. 
Ihe  fine  Colonial  mantel,  a notable  relic  of  former  days,  has 
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been  scraped  and  repainted  until  it  commands  the  respect 
rightly  due  it.  In  front  of  the  fireplace  is  a reproduction 
of  an  old  Empire  cornucopia  sofa  inviting  one  to  lounge  and 
enjoy  the  mystery  of  the  fire,  while  at  either  end  two  small 
tables,  that  were  at  one  time  funny  little  washstands,  hold 
lamps  that  enable  one  to  sit  amid  comfortable  sofa  pillows 
and  to  read.  I he  back  of  the  sofa  is  covered  with  a piece 
of  tapestry,  so  that  as  one  sits  at  the  table  directly  behind 
it  the  customary  furniture  backing  is  covered  with  some- 
thing more  pleasing  to  the  eye. 

A tall  desk  secretary  of  fine  lines,  several  easy  upholstered 
chairs  and  one  or  two  Empire  side  chairs,  along  with  two 
little  mahogany  Sheraton  tables  and  a few  well  selected  odds 
and  ends  of  adornment,  make  this  room  most  livable.  Side 
brackets  have  been  used  in  this  room  with  pleasing  effect, 
and  have  been  so  placed  as  not  to  interfere  with  the  spaces 
where  it  was  desired  to  hang  some  charming  old  prints.  On 
the  floor  is  a one-tone  rug  in  brown  and,  relative  to  this,  at 
all  the  windows  are  scrim  curtains  quite  plain  and  a little 
cream  in  tone.  On  the  mantel-shelf  is  a clock  flanked  on 
either  side  by  two  old  white  urns  with  black  wooden  tops 
in  lacquer.  This  inventory  of  furnishings  completes  the 
living-room.  Again  an  examination  shows  that  the  appoint- 
ments have  been  made  with  rigid  simplicity.  We  have  a 
sofa,  a table,  two  little  lamp  stands,  a secretary,  four  chairs, 
two  small  side  tables,  a rug,  curtains,  and  a little  bric-a- 
brac — surely  not  an  extravagant  outfit. 

From  the  living-room  one  next  enters  the  library,  where 
the  walls  are  hung  with  a sage-green  grass  paper  that  har- 
monizes very  well  with  the  ivory  woodwork.  The  ceiling 
is  papered  with  an  ivory-white  egg-shell  paper,  as  in  the 
living-room  and  hall.  About  the  room  bookcases  have  been 
built  in  and  painted  white,  and  when  filled  with  books  in 
vari-colored  bindings  the  effect  is  indeed  most  pleasing. 
Curtains  of  a thin  silk  in  ivory-white  may  be  used  on  the 
bookcases,  if  desired,  but  without  them  the  appearance  is 
quite  as  pleasing,  if  not  more  so.  The  tops  of  the  book- 
cases afford  ample  space  for  bits  of  well-chosen  ornament, 
few  in  number  but  selected  with  care  and  judgment. 

The  lighting  fixtures  in  this  room  are  set  upon  the  book- 
cases in  the  form  of  old  candlesticks.  They  are  fitted  with 
electricity  but  have  the  appearance  of  being  simply  candles 
set  among  the  other  pieces  of  bric-a-brac,  and  add  much  to 
the  attractiveness  of  the  room.  In  the  center  is  a long  table 
desk  of  Spanish  origin  in  fine  heavy  oak,  the  only  piece  in 
this  Colonial  house,  but  once  in  a while  one  must  admit  a 
stray  piece  and  offer  it  the  hospitality  of  the  room  it  is  to 
grace.  Two  large  bowl  lamps  on  this  table  afford  fine  light 
for  those  using  either  end  as  a desk.  A piece  of  old  Colonial 
silver,  in  the  shape  of  an  urn,  occupies  the  centre,  filled  with 
white  crysanthemums  and  standing  on  a piece  of  old 
brocade  in  dull  grays  and  blues — a charming  combination. 
As  in  the  living-room,  the 
mantel  is  ancient  and  digni- 
fied in  line,  keeping  its  neigh- 
bor company  in  general  ap- 
pearance. A mahogany  clock 
and  two  sperm-oil  lamps 
grace  the  mantel-shelf.  The 
pictures  are  few  but  good,  in- 
deed, and  a family  portrait, 
framed  in  black  with  a nar- 
row gold  band  next  to  the 
picture,  hangs  over  the  man- 
tel. The  large  rug  is  of  two 
tones  of  green,  and  there  are 
besides  several  small  Ori- 
ental ones  in  soft  colors.  The 
curtains  are  of  soft  ivory 
silk  with  inside  hangings  of 


An  example  of  a well  furnished  room 


repp  in  a mellow  brown.  Numerous  comfortable  chairs  are 
about  this  room,  while  a most  luxurious  divan  in  an  India 
covering  and  heaped  with  pillows  spells  solid  ease  and  com- 
fort. An  ugly  radiator  is  hidden  by  an  interesting-looking 
screen  that  stands  in  front  of  it.  I his  screen  is  covered 
with  a fine  English  cretonne  and  varnished  so  as  to  give 
the  appearance  of  painted  wood.  The  frame  is  black  and 
highly  polished  so  as  to  resemble  lacquer.  Apart  from  the 
luxuriously  upholstered  divan  and  the  old  Spanish  table, 
all  the  furniture  of  this  room  is  reasonable  in  price  and  the 
making  of  the  bookcases,  an  important  item  in  the  fur- 
nishing, was  really  cheap. 

Upstairs,  the  hall,  like  the  one  below,  is  papered  in  a 
golden-yellow  oatmeal  paper,  and  side  brackets  in  dull  brass 
give  the  necessary  light.  Two  generous  chests  of  drawers 
are  used  for  linen  and  for  towels  for  immediate  use.  Be- 
sides these,  several  plain,  rush-bottomed,  painted  Empire 
chairs  and  a little  round  walnut  table  with  slipper  feet,  used 
as  a candle  stand  for  emergency  candles  in  case  the  electric- 
ity fails,  complete  the  furnishing  of  the  upstairs  hall.  To 
these  we  must  add  several  one-tone  rugs  in  brown,  scrim 
curtains  at  the  windows  and  one  or  two  pictures. 

The  bedrooms  are  very  simple  in  their  treatment.  The 
guestroom  will  serve  to  give  an  idea  of  this.  The  walls 
are  papered  in  1830  paper  of  a small  powdered  design,  the 
background  being  ivory  and  gray.  The  price  was  twenty 
cents  the  roll.  I he  ceiling  is  in  an  ivory  white  egg-shell 
paper.  On  the  floor  are  several  small  rag  rugs  of  the 
braided  variety.  Side  brackets  supply  the  necessary  light. 
The  movable  furniture  consists  of  a four-posted  bedstead, 
a fine  old  mahogany  dresser,  a chest  of  drawers,  and  a 
sewing  table,  all  of  which  afford  a most  inviting  atmosphere. 
Besides  these  articles  there  are  several  rush-bottomed  chairs 
and  a severely  plain  but  very  graceful  little  mahogany 
Sheraton  bed  table.  I he  other  bedrooms  are  furnished  in 
much  the  same  way.  The  kitchen  needs  little  description 
save  to  say  that,  as  we  might  expect  in  such  a house,  it  is 
extremely  neat  and  fully  equipped  with  all  necessary  ap- 
pliances for  convenience  and  comfort. 

Briefly  recapitulating,  we  may  say  that  one  solution  of 
the  problem  of  furnishing  the  small  Colonial  house  has 
been  offered  from  two  points  of  view — expense  and  arrange- 
ment. The  arrangement  suggested,  one  of  many  that  might 
be  devised,  is  simple  but  effective  and  readily  possible  of 
achievement.  The  expense  of  the  pieces  enumerated  was 
not  extravagant. 

PLANNING  FOR  TO-MORROWS  FURNISHINGS 

By  Robert  Leonard  Ames 

THE  most  carefully  laid  plans  of  even  the  most  ex- 
perienced furnishers  have  an  unaccountable  way  of 
occasionally  going  awry.  The  home  may  be  fully  furnished — 

upon  paper — and  for  each 
and  every  room  there  may  be 
a list  of  the  articles  which 
are  to  be  purchased  and 
placed  therein;  the  grand 
total,  not  without  much  ma- 
nipulating, has  been  made  to 
come  within  the  amount 
which  represents  the  furnish- 
ing appropriation  and  so 
carefully  may  plans  have 
been  made  that  the  expectant 
furnisher  begins  to  visualize 
the  appearance  of  the  house 
when  fully  arranged. 

But  when  the  time  for 
actually  making  the  pur- 
chases has  been  reached  fur- 
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ther  violence  must  be  done  to  the  schedule  and  the  modi- 
fications which  were  made  to  reconcile  the  original  schedule 
with  the  amount  appropriated  pale  into  insignificance  when 
compared  with  those  which  theory  must  now  concede  to  prac- 
tice. For  one  room  it  may  seem  to  be  necessary  to  have  a 
rug  of  a certain  color  and  it  may  be  that  to  obtain  the 
requisite  color  a rug  more  expensive  than  that  provided  by 
the  schedule  must  be  purchased.  Or  else  it  may  easily 
happen  that,  owing  to  some  miscalculation,  the  sum  allowed 
for  the  purchase  of  some  absolute  necessity  will  be  found  too 
small.  The  necessity,  of  course,  must  be  had,  which  means 
that  something  else  must  either  be  done  without  or  purchased 
at  a cost  much  lower  than  was  originally  intended. 

It  has  often  been  found  that  such  a condition  was  really  a 
blessing  in  disguise,  for  considerable  experience  in  domestic 
furnishing  has  proved  that  it  is  often  wise  not  to  make  the 
fittings  so  complete  that  there  is  literally  nothing  further 
to  be  done.  It  may  be  that  a gift  is  to  be  made  to  the  owners 
of  the  new  home  and  an  obvious  need  may  readily  suggest 
the  form  which  the  gift  may  assume. 

Then  again  some  extremely  simple  and  inexpensive  item 
of  furnishing  may,  after  a time,  give  way  to  something  much 
more  suitable  to  permanently  adorn  the  home — some  taste- 
ful arrangement  which  may  be  really  only  a makeshift  yield 
place  to  what  is  just  the  correct  thing  but  which  could  not 
be  achieved  at  the  time  the  furnishings  of  the  house  were 
installed.  The  owner  of  a very  tasteful  home  in  a western 
city  was  selecting  the  furnishings  of  the  house  when  it  was 
found  that  a decided  curtailment  of  the  expenditure  for 
some  room  must  be  made.  The  dining-room  was  chosen 
as  the  place  where  the  reduction  would  be  most  practical  and 
the  room  was  tastefully  furnished  with  the  simplest  of 
kitchen  “dressers”  as  a buffet,  a drop-leaf  table  and  the 
plainest  of  kitchen  chairs,  all  painted  a deep  ivory — almost 
a brown,  and  this  very  primitive  furniture  carefully  placed 
with  the  “dresser”  filled  with  Canton  china  remained  in 
place  until  the  time  arrived  when  the  most  graceful  of  wal- 
nut dining-room  suites  of  the  period  of  William  and  Mary 
could  be  acquired.  Had  the  temporary  makeshift  not  been 
made  there  would  have  been  purchased  a suite  of  furniture 
not  at  all  what  was  desired  and  yet  too  costly  to  be  readily 
given  up,  and  the  dining-room  would  never  have  become  the 
perfectly  furnished  room  which  it  is  at  present. 

There  is  probably  no  part  of  the  house  where  makeshifts 
in  the  way  of  furnishings  may  be  so  easily  resorted  to  as  in 
the  bedrooms.  1 he  possibilities  of  wooden  boxes  when  clev- 
erly converted  into  dressing  stands  by  draperies  of  cretonne 
or  chintz  are  too  well  known  to  require  description  here.  One 
bedroom  of  a country  house  was  furnished  with  dressing 
stand  and  wash  stand  made  of  packing  boxes  fitted  with 
shelves  and  draped  with  dimity  where,  upon  a white  ground, 
there  were  tiny  sprigs  or  roses.  A white  iron  bed  had  head- 
board  and  foot-board  covers  of  the  same  fabric  and  a 
valance  of  the  dimity  was  hung  about  the  four  sides  and  a 
bedspread,  also  of  the  same  material,  was  used.  The  bed- 
room, when  thus  arranged  was  so  beautiful  that  it  was  hard 
to  wholly  understand  why  all  this  improvised  furniture  gave 
way,  in  the  course  of  time,  to  a bedroom  suite,  more  con- 
ventional, even  if  not  any  more  attractive. 

Upon  floor  coverings  there  may  be  exerted  much  ingenuity 
which  is  another  means  for  economy.  The  so-called  “fluff” 
rugs  made  of  old  carpets  are  beautiful  and  are  practically 
indestructible.  Should  there  be  a sufficient  quantity  of  different 
kinds  of  carpet — not  too  much  worn — there  may  be  made  a 
rug  of  fair  size,  say  9x12,  which  after  doing  duty  as  a sub- 
stitute until  a better  floor  covering  can  be  had  for  the  living- 
room  may  be  passed  on  to  some  other  room  where  it  may 
find  a permanent  abiding  place. 

Articles  of  the  simplest  kinds,  and  often  of  the  smallest 
value,  may,  by  clever  arrangement,  appear  surprisingly  beau- 


tiful. In  the  living-room  of  one  city  apartment  the  walls 
were  covered  with  a paper  showing  an  all-over  pattern  in 
two  tones  of  golden  brown.  It  was  the  ambition  of  the 
owner  to  place  over  the  mantel  a copy  of  a portrait  by 
Holbein  but  such  a picture  would  have  cost  at  least  several 
hundred  dollars  and  the  exchequer,  exhausted  when  the 
actual  furnishings  of  the  living-room  had  been  purchased, 
could  not  furnish  the  necessary  funds.  Nothing  could  have 
been  more  beautiful,  however,  than  the  substitute  which  was 
arranged.  An  inexpensive  but  very  beautiful  bas-relief — 
one  of  Donatello’s  casts  of  the  Madonna  and  Child — was 
stained  to  imitate  the  tones  of  old  ivory  and  was  hung 
against  a square  India  print  which  was  purchased  in  the 
basement  of  one  of  the  department  shops.  The  print,  which 
has  been  somewhat  altered  in  shape  to  fit  the  plaster  cast, 
shows  a border  about  ten  inches  wide  all  around  the  bas- 
relief  and  the  richness  of  the  border’s  design  and  the  beauty 
of  the  blue,  old  gold  and  wood  colors  of  the  roughly  printed 
surface  are  so  successful  a background  for  the  ivory  colored 
cast  that  the  acquisition  of  the  Holbein  has  been  indefinitely 
postponed. 

Draperies  may  be  contrived  of  fabrics  so  very  inexpensive 
that  they  may  be  discarded  when  other  draperies  more 
worthy  of  a permanent  place  have  been  secured.  The  shops 
are  full  of  heavy  fabrics  which  cost  but  a trifle  and  yet  are 
beautiful  and  well  adapted  for  use  as  portieres  or  over- 
hangings until  the  desired  velours  or  damasks  can  be  secured 
and  very  inexpensive  madras,  scrim,  or  even  figured  swiss, 
make  the  most  useful  and  serviceable  of  window  hangings 
while  lace  curtains  are  en  route. 

Just  so  with  many  other  details  of  domestic  furnishing. 
Tasteful  yet  inexpensive  dishes  may  find  a place  upon  the 
table  until  the  coveted  “monogram”  china  is  to  be  had  and 
table  linen  and  towels  of  plain  quality  may  be  used  until 
Dame  F'ortune  smiles  or  a ship  may  come  in  laden  with  the 
Irish  or  Scotch  linens  to  take  their  destined  place. 

HH  Simounsu 

TULIP  WARE 

( Continued  from  page  29) 
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in  clay,  but  in  the  pictorial  devices  with  which  they  now 
and  again  embellished  their  more  ambitious  attempts  they 
portrayed  certain  customs  and  usages  that  we  should  other- 
wise never  have  known  about. 

This  element  adds  greatly  to  the  interest  of  collecting 
I ulip  ware.  One  never  knows  when  he  may  run  upon  some 
discovery  regarding  manners  and  methods  through  the 
agency  of  a plate.  If  one  really  wishes  to  find  novel  pieces 
he  must  be  constantly  on  the  look-out  in  every  imaginable 
place,  just  as  he  would  for  any  other  kind  of  pottery  or 
china,  and  he  must  be  willing  to  poke  into  all  sorts  of  un- 
promising nooks  and  corners.  One  can  never  tell  where 
the  treasure  may  lie.  The  double  guerdon  of  decorative 
value  and  the  acquisition  of  curious  folk  knowledge  awaits 
the  collector  of  Tulip  ware. 

Indeed,  the  decorative  value  of  Tulip  ware  is  one  of  its 
chiefest  charms,  inasmuch  as  its  utilitarian  service  vanished 
long  ago  with  the  change  in  conditions  and  the  development 
of  more  practicable,  if  less  picturesque,  wares;  naturally, 
one  would  not  expect  to  meet  with  Tulip  ware  in  the  draw- 
ing-room. Nevertheless,  it  need  not  be  relegated  to  the 
kitchen,  and  it  finds  a proper  place  in  the  dining-room  and, 
by  reason  of  its  historical  associations,  it  may,  with  pro- 
priety be  introduced  into  the  decorative  scheme  of  a living- 
room  where  accessory  color  arrangements  permit.  There  is 
something  almost  oriental  in  the  general  effect  of  Tulip  ware 
so  far  as  its  color  and  texture  is  concerned,  although  its  pat- 
terns, often  almost  approaching  Persian  design,  are  truly 
Colonial  in  effect,  which  renders  Tulip  ware  a valuable  ad- 
junct to  the  decoration  of  a room  in  Colonial  style. 
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Around  the  Garden 


A MONTHLY  KALENDER  OF  TIMELY  GARDEN  OPERA 
TIONS  AND  USEFUL  HINTS  AND  SUGGESTIONS 
ABOUT  THE  HOME  GARDEN  AND 
GROUNDS 


All  queries  will  gladly  be  answered  by  the  Editor.  K a personal 
reply  is  desired  by  subscribers  stamps  should  be  enclosed  therewith 


THE  NEW  YEAR’S  GARDEN 

By  Gardner  Teall 
Photographs  by  Nathan  R.  Graves 

HAPPY  New  Year,  and  may  much  of  it  be 
spent  in  a lovely  garden!  There  is  an  old 
English  proverb  which  saith : 

“If  the  grass  grows  in  Janiveer 
It  grows  the  worse  for  ’t  all  the  year.” 

and  yet  another  that  declares: 

“If  January  calends  be  summerly  gay, 

“ ’Twill  be  winterly  weather  till  the  calends  of  May.” 

So  we  must  be  on  the  lookout  for  all  these  signs  that  are 
dear  to  the  hearts  of  those  of  us  who  are  old-fashioned 
enough  to  “set  store”  by  the  Farmers'  Almanac!  The  in- 
evitable snowfall  which  comes  to  seem  a commonplace  affair 
after  the  excitement  of  the  first  flurry,  seems  to 
have  meant  nothing  but  just  “snow  as  snow"  until 
Scoresby,  indefatigable  arctic  voyager  that  he 
was,  appears  to  have  been  the  first  to  observe 
the  forms  of  snow  crystals,  those  veritable  flow- 
ers in  the  garden  of  Boreas,  which,  when  we 
least  expect  it,  remind  us  that  our  New  Year’s 
resolutions  will  not  be  complete  unless  we  in- 
clude therein  the  one  to  find  greater  joy  in  our 


dery  of  wintriness.  These  will  be  days  when  it  will  be 
good  to  come  in  from  the  bracing  outdoor  air,  cheeks  aglow, 
and  sitting  beside  our  fires  to  picture  in  our  mind’s  eye  the 
gardens  we  have  missed  outside.  We  are  grateful  now 
/or  every  sprig  ol  green  indoors,  and  we  turn  to  the  plants 
which  form  our  little  inside  “greenery”  with  tendcrest  solici- 
tude. Perhaps  we  are  harmfully  care-taking  and  over- 
water them,  or  keep  the  room  temperature  too  high  for 
them,  in  consequence  of  which  they  do  not  thrive.  Just  be- 
cause the  rose-bushes  in  the  outdoor  garden  have  all  to 
be  bundled  up  like  Italian  bambini  does  not  mean  that  plants 
within  the  house  must  be  suffocated  with  heat  and  smoth- 
ered with  attention.  While  the  night  temperature  for  house 
plants  should  never  fall  below  forty-five  degrees,  seventy 
degrees  of  moist  heat  is  the  most  satisfactory  condition  for 
the  indoor  garden  in  daytime.  Too  much  heat  and  too 
little  light  will  make  your  plants  produce  long,  leafless 
stalks,  leaf-tufted  at  the  end,  but  unsightly.  House  plants 
thrive  best  by  stove  heat,  for  furnace  heat,  being 
so  dry,  injures  them  anil  prevents  their  fullest  de- 
velopment. 

FERNS  AND  WINDOW  GARDENS 

MAN^  amateurs  do  not  understand  that  to 
have  success  with  Terns  indoors  requires 
some  study  of  the  peculiar  requirements  of  this 
class  of  house-plants.  Any  apartment  in  which 
the  air  is  unduly  dried  and  vitiated  by  the  modern 


gardens  the  season  to  come  by  planning  for  more  ^*tifeegf  modes  of  heating  and  lighting  are  not  conducive 

beautiful  flowers,  the  memory  of  which  will  g°a^s  0 ^ to  successful  Fern  culture.  Ferns  do  not  stand 


spring  up  befoie  the  mind  s eye  even  with  so  limited  room  precludes  the  fluctuations  in  temperature  as  well  as  do  many 

uj°gger  ’ as  the  use  of  large  plants  other  window-plants,  hence  they  thrive  better  in 


crystalline  and  cold  a memory 
drifting,  flowerlike  flakes  of  snow,  the  frosted  window-pane. 
And  yet  how  wonderful  is  the  window-clinging  frost-work, 
mimicry  of  fern  frond  leafv  foliage,  like  a shadow  on  the 
garden  wall  in  miniature  turned  white,  a glistening  embroi- 


Iarge rooms  than  in  small  rooms.  Because  we  find  luxuriant 
Tern-growths  in  shaded  woodland  nooks,  we  must  not  labor 
in  the  mistaken  belief  tfiat  Terns  do  not  require  sunlight; 
Ferns  become  sickly  when  placed  far  from  window-light. 


The  Rose  garden  in  summer  and  the  same  in  winter.  Showing  the  improved  method  of  protecting  the  rose  trees 
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HELPS  TO  THE 
HOUSEWIFE 


TABLE  AND  HOUSEHOLD  SUGGESTIONS  OF  INTER- 
EST TO  EVERY  HOUSEKEEPER  AND  HOUSEWIFE 


THE  MODERN  PANTRY 

By  George  E.  Walsh 
Photographs  by  T.  Ellison 

HE  modern  pantry,  with  all  its  facilities  for 
storage  of  china  and  table  utensils,  and  the 
many  little  convenient  inventions  that  save 
time  and  labor,  represents  one  of  those  little 
architectural  details  of  the  day  which 
appeal  forcibly  to  the  housewife.  The  in- 
satiable cry  of  the  housekeeper  in  the  past  seems  to  have 
been  for  more  pantry  room — pantries  for  this  and  pantries 
for  that.  Shelves  and  closets  in  pantries  have  been  put  up 
in  ever-increasing  numbers  in  recent  houses,  and  some  of 
them  are  so  completely  equipped  in  this  respect  that  no  one 
could  complain  of  lack  of  space  for  everything. 

In  the  well-built  house  the  pantry  receives  all  the  attention 
that  it  deserves,  and  instead  of  cramping  the  space  devoted 
to  this  purpose  architects  are  providing  generously  for  it. 
Originally  the  word  pantry  meant  a room  in  which  the 
bread  was  kept,  but  in  time  it  was  applied  to  a room  or 
closet  in  which  provisions  and  table  furnishings  were  kept. 
I hen  in  its  evolution  it  was  provided  with  a sink  and  run- 
ning water,  with  arrangements  for  cleaning  plates  between 
courses.  In  this  latter  sense  it  is  used  to-day  and  often 
referred  to  as  the  “butler’s  pantry.” 

The  modern  pantry  must  first  of  all  be  a light  and  scrupu- 
lously clean  room.  I he  most  satisfactory  way  is  to  provide 
it  with  direct  outside 
light  and  with  all 
plumbing  of  the  open 
kind,  so  that  dirt  and 
germs  cannot  be  har- 
bored anywhere.  The 
second  consideration 
is  plenty  of  shelf  and 
closet  space.  These 
are  the  prime  essen- 
tials of  all  pantries, 
whether  built  for  the 
small  or  large  house. 

In  addition  to  the 
daylight  from  a win- 
dow placed  over  the 
sink,  there  must  of 
necessity  be  good  ar- 
tificial light  so  placed 
that  it  will  brighten 
up  every  part  of  the 
room  for  night  ser- 
vice. Even  in  the 
smallest  house  the 
pantry  should  not  be 


less  than  5x5  feet  in  dimensions,  for  with  a room  any  less  than 
this  it  would  be  difficult  for  one  to  turn  around  and  work  in. 
In  the  first  illustration  we  have  an  ideal  pantry  suitable  for 
the  small  family  house.  It  contains  within  a compact  space 
the  very  essentials  of  such  a room.  The  sink  with  hot  and 
cold  running  water  is  placed  directly  in  front  of  the  window, 
which  provides  ventilation  as  well  as  light.  The  chandelier 
is  over  the  worker’s  head,  and  closets  and  shelves,  with  drip 
board  for  dishes,  are  within  easy  reaching  distance.  All  is 
open  under  the  sink,  so  that  no  plumbing  is  concealed.  * Four 
tiers  of  shelves  are  provided  in  the  closet,  and  the  highest 
is  not  above  the  reach  of  the  ordinary  person. 

For  a larger  house  where  two  or  more  servants  are  em- 
ployed, the  pantry  in  the  second  illustration  is  more  suitable. 
This  is  a large,  generous-sized  room,  with  all  the  modern 
equipments  necessary.  The  light  enters  from  the  left 
instead  of  directly  in  front,  and  closets  and  shelves  are 
placed  on  three  sides  of  the  room.  The  closet  space  over 
the  sink  is  particularly  suited  for  the  keeping  of  small  things 
that  are  in  constant  service.  The  other  closets  are  designed 
for  holding  articles  of  a various  nature  that  must  be  handy 
in  emergencies,  but  are  not  in  demand  every  day.  The 
drawers  and  dark  closets  for  pans,  trays  and  hardware  are 
likewise  arranged  around  three  sides. 

A pantry  of  this  size  and  equipment  lessens  the  work  of 
the  house  enormously.  The  storage  facilities  are  so  ample 
that  it  will  save  many  steps  from  the  dining-room  to  the 
kitchen.  A water  cooling  and  filtering  device  placed  on  the 

top  of  the  closet  on 
the  right  adds  to  the 
convenience  of  the 
place. 

In  the  third  illus- 
tration we  have  a 
pantry  well  equipped, 
without  sink  and  run- 
ning water.  Even 
without  the  arrange- 
ment for  cleaning 
plates,  the  pantry  is 
of  the  greatest  ser- 
vice in  a small  house 
or  apartment.  Some 
object  to  running 
water  in  the  pantry 
where  the  family  is 
small.  If  the  sink  is 
not  used,  the  water  in 
the  trap  is  apt  to  dry 
out  and  permit  the 
sewer  gas  to  escape 
through  the  drain 
pipe  into  the  pantry. 
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If  the  sink  is  not  used  the  trap  should  be  sealed  so  as  to  avoid 
this  danger.  But  as  a “half-way”  house  between  kitchen  and 
dining-room,  the  small  pantry  even  without  a sink  is  of  great 
value.  This  is  particularly  true  if  shelves  and  drawers  are 
ample  for  the  storage  of  china  and  sundry  table  accessories. 

In  the  last  illustration  the  supply  of  daylight  through 
three  windows  is  unusual,  and  as  pleasant  as  it  is  unusual. 
The  placing  of  the  steam  radiator  under  the  open  sink  for 
heating  the  room  is  likewise  an  economical  and  satisfactory 
arrangement.  Pantries  placed  on  the  exposed  side  of  the 
house  without  any  heating  facilities  have  time  and  again 
caused  trouble  through  the  freezing  of  the  water  pipes.  A 
small  radiator  placed  under  the  sink  prevents  any  such 
accident. 

The  woodwork  of  the  pantry  should  be  finished  off  in 
oil  so  that  it  can  be  frequently  wiped  off  with  a damp  cloth 
and  even  washed  without  damaging  the  appearances.  Some 
of  the  modern  houses  have  the  pantry  finished  off  in  white  so 
that  the  presence  of  dirt  can  be  easily  discovered.  This 
makes  a pretty  finish  and  lightens  up  a pantry  not  provided 
with  sufficient  light;  but  the  surface  will  need  touching  up 
at  least  once  or  twice  a year  with  fresh  paint. 

The  floor  can  be  finished  off  in  oil  also,  or  covered  with 
oilcloth  or  linoleum.  But  for  that  matter  the  floor  can  be 
treated  with  any  of  the  floor  compositions,  although  tile, 
mosaic  work  or  concrete  are  almost  too  cold  for  such  a 
place.  Most  of  the  dirty  work  of  dish-washing  is  confined 
to  the  kitchen,  and  the  little  cleaning  undertaken  in  the 
pantry  should  not  greatly  interfere  with  its  sanitary  condi- 
tion. Walls  and  ceilings  should  be  painted.  It  is  the  only 
sensible  treatment  for  a pantry  and  the  effect  is  refreshing. 


AND  GARDENS 

There  are  many  novel  inventions  intended  for  the  pantry 
which  add  to  its  effectiveness.  These  include  racks  for 
plates  and  cups,  moist-proof  bread  and  cake  boxes,  and  a 
dozen  and  one  small  equipments  for  displaying  fine  china 
and  ware.  Shelves  in  all  instances  should  not  be  higher  than 
one  can  reach  handily,  and  not  too  deep.  A depth  of  ten 
inches  is  the  standard  for  pantry  shelves.  This  is  large 
enough  to  hold  any  ordinary  size  dish,  and  not  deep  enough 
to  place  one  row  behind  another.  Plates  too  large  for  the 
shelves  should  be  stood  up  on  end  to  display  their  deco- 
rative pattern.  Strips  of  wood  half  an  inch  high  and  wide 
should  be  tacked  to  the  shelves  two  inches  from  the  back,  so 
that  plates  and  dishes  can  be  stood  up  on  end  without  danger 
of  sliding  forward  and  breaking.  A set  of  brass  hooks 
screwed  along  the  under  side  of  the  shelves,  four  inches 
apart,  should  be  used  for  hanging  cups  by  the  handles.  The 
effect  of  this  from  the  outside  is  strikingly  free  and  gives 
a fair  variety. 

The  pantry  serves  the  double  purpose  of  a workshop  and 
show  room.  Visitors  may  never  penetrate  to  the  kitchen 
or  get  a view  of  it,  but  many  may  at  odd  times  get  glimpses 
of  the  pantry.  Therefore,  it  should  be  arranged  and  kept 
in  scrupulous  order  so  that  a passing  glance  at  it  serves  to 
carry  out  the  effect  of  harmony  in  the  dining-room.  A slov- 
enly kitchen  may  be  excused  at  times,  but  a dirty,  unkempt 
pantry  never.  One  judges  the  character  of  the  housekeeper 
by  the  pantry,  with  its  rows  of  orderly  dishes  and  clean 
drawers  and  neatly  arranged  boxes  and  glassware.  The 
best  art  of  the  architect  can  be  nullified  by  a careless  house- 
keeper who  can  fully  appreciate  neither  a good  pantry  ar- 
rangement and  equipment  nor  the  value  of  needed  sanitation. 


A model  pantry 
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WALL  PAPERS  AND  THEIR  SELECTION 

( Continued  from  page  11) 
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up,  then  with  a wet  cloth  press  it  against  the  wall  until  all 
parts  stick.  If  there  be  rinkles  (sic)  anywhere,  put  a large 
piece  of  paper  thereon  and  rub  them  out  with  cloth  as  before 
mentioned.” 

It  will  be  recalled  that  Washington  with  the  assistance 
of  Lafayette  papered  the  walls  at  Mount  Vernon  with 
paper-hangings  which  he  had  purchased  in  Europe. 

Benjamin  Franklin  also  left  record  of  his  interest  in  do- 
mestic employment  of  this  sort.  He  was  in  London  in  1765, 
when  he  received  from  Mrs.  Franklin  a letter  telling  of 
details  as  to  the  manner  in  which  she  had  redecorated  the 
Franklin  house.  “The  little  south  room,”  wrote  she,  “I 
have  papered,  as  the  walls  were  much  soiled.  In  this  room 
is  a carpet  I bought  cheap  for  its  goodness  and  nearly  new. 
The  blue  room  has  the  harmonica  and  the  harpsichord,  the 
gold  sconce,  a card  table,  a set  of  tea  china,  the  worked 
chairs  and  screen — a very  handsome  stand  for  the  teakettle 
to  stand  upon,  and  the  ornamental  china.  The  papering  of 
the  room  has  lost  much  of  its  bloom  by  pasting  up.” 

In  answer  to  this  we  find  Franklin  referring  to  this  room 
as  follows : 

“I  suppose  the  room  is  too  blue,  the  wood  being  of  the 
same  color  with  the  paper  and  so  looks  too  dark.  I would 
have  you  finish  it  as  soon  as  you  can,  thus:  Paint  the  wains- 
cot a dead  white;  paper  the  walls  blue,  and  tack  the  gilt 
border  around  the  cornice.  If  the  paper  is  not  equally 
coloured  when  pasted  on,  let  it  be  brushed  over  again  with 
the  same  colour,  and  let  the  papier  mache  musical  figures 
be  tacked  to  the  middle  of  the  ceiling.  When  this  is  done  I 
think  it  will  look  very  well.” 


WHEN  MAILING  CUT  FLOWERS 

By  E.  I.  F. 


T is  one  of  the  pleasures  of  having  a garden 
that  we  can  send  away  at  least  some  of  its 
bloom  and  fragrance  to  others  less  happily 
situated.  A box  of  cut  flowers  by  mail  or 
express  is  certain  to  delight  our  city-bound 
friends  in  mid-Summer.  It  is  worth  while 
knowing  how  to  care  for  and  pack  the  flowers  properly  in 
order  that  they  may  last  a long  time  after  being  received. 

Sweet  peas,  gladioli  and  asters  are  among  the  most  popu- 
lar of  the  garden  flowers  for  cutting,  and  should  be  removed 
from  the  plants  early  in  the  morning,  before  they  have  lost 
their  dewy  freshness.  The  best  plan  then  is  to  put  them 
in  water  and  set  in  a cool  cellar  until  the  time  for  packing 
them  arrives.  If  some  shallow  cardboard  boxes  can  be 
obtained,  they  may  be  lined  with  newspapers,  but  with  waxed 
paper  next  to  the  blossoms.  If  the  newspapers  are  placed 
in  contact  with  the  flowers  or  the  stems  they  will  quickly 
absorb  all  the  moisture,  which  is,  of  course,  to  be  avoided. 

I he  sweet  peas  and  the  gladioli  should  be  cut  when  the 
first  flowers  open  and  are  not  to  be  sprinkled.  Peonies  are 
best  cut  for  shipping  when  the  buds  are  just  opening.  It  is 
different  with  the  aster  and  the  dahlia,  which  may  be  almost 
fully  developed. 

The  aster  is  an  especially  good  shipping  flower,  for  it 
lasts  a long  time  after  being  cut.  The  “branching”  sorts 
are  the  most  desirable,  for  the  handsome  blossoms  are  borne 
on  long,  stout  stems  and  are  easily  handled. 

Perhaps  the  gladiolus  is  fully  as  good  for  sending  to 
town  as  the  aster,  if  cut  when  the  first  flower  at  the  bottom 
of  the  spike  appears.  Many  hundreds  of  these  flowers  are 
sent  into  New  York  from  a big  farm  up  the  state  each  week 


during  the  season,  and  are  used  extensively  on  the  dining- 
tables  in  the  prominent  hotels,  being  prized  for  their  keeping 
qualities  as  well  as  their  brilliancy.  They  unfold  a flower 
at  a time,  until  the  one  at  the  very  top  of  the  spike  has 
opened  a splendid  floral  parade. 

If  the  recipient  of  such  a delightful  gift  as  a box  of 
gladioli  from  a country  garden  will  take  pains  to  change  the 
water  daily,  at  the  same  time  cutting  off  a portion  of  the 
stem  and  removing  the  faded  flowers,  the  great,  glorious 
spikes  of  color  will  not  lose  their  beauty  for  ten  days  or 
longer. 

Of  the  dahlias,  the  single  and  decorative  varieties  are  the 
best  for  cutting;  it  is  hardly  worth  while  trying  to  ship  the 
flow'ers  of  the  cactus  type,  beautiful  as  they  are.  All  dahlias 
will  last  better  if  placed  in  a pitcher  of  water  for  a few  hours 
before  being  sent  away.  With  them,  too,  it  is  an  advantage 
to  change  the  water  daily  and  to  clip  off  a bit  of  the  stem. 

Some  people  recommend  stripping  the  lower  part  of  the 
stems  of  their  leaves  and  setting  them  in  water  as  hot  as 
can  be  borne  by  the  hand,  leaving  them  until  the  water  cools. 
Then  they  may  be  stood  in  a pitcher  of  cold  water,  to  which 
a little  salt  has  been  added,  but  should  be  kept  in  a cool  and 
dark  place  for  ten  or  twelve  hours. 


RAISING  WATERCRESS  INDOORS 


N northern  France  and  Belgium  grows  a 
species  of  watercress,  or  cresson-alinois, 
which  is  much  more  tender,  digestible  and 
agreeable  to  the  taste  than  ordinary  water- 
cress. But  the  most  remarkable  thing  about 
it  is  the  fact  that  it  can  be  cultivated  indoors, 
at  any  time  of  the  year,  on  a piece  of  wet  flannel. 

The  thing  is  done  in  this  way:  Take  a piece  of  white 
flannel,  which  has  been  carefully  washed,  and  stretch  it  over 
the  upturned  bottom  of  a shallow  wooden  box  whose  cover 
has  been  removed,  letting  the  edges  of  the  flannel  fall  a 
few  inches  all  around.  Take  pains  to  make  the  tension  equal 
on  all  sides,  and  tie  the  flannel  so  that  it  will  remain 
stretched,  by  a cord  running  several  times  round  the  box  and 
carefully  knotted.  Then  pour  water  upon  the  flannel  until 
it  is  soaked.  If  the  water  causes  the  flannel  to  relax  in  the 
middle,  re-stretch  it  and  make  it  smooth.  Next  take  the 
cress  seeds  and  spread  them  over  the  surface  of  the  flannel, 
as  regularly  as  is  possible,  and  close  together.  Place  the 
box  in  a dark  closet,  which  in  the  Winter  time  should  be 
warmed,  but  not  too  much.  Water  the  seeds  once  or  twice 
a day  to  prevent  them  from  drying  up.  If  the  box  is  placed 
upon  a tank  of  water  the  latter  will  mount  by  capillarity 
and  keep  the  seeds  sufficiently  moist.  In  about  three  days 
the  seeds  will  begin  to  swell,  and  little  buds  and  roots  will 
be  seen  upon  them.  Now  take  the  box  out  into  the  light, 
putting  it  in  the  Summer  time  in  a shady  place,  and  in  the 
Winter  time  near  a window.  If  the  weather  is  very  cold 
the  room  should  be  regularly  heated.  Water  the  budding 
plants  very  frequently  and  turn  the  box  from  time  to  time 
to  cause  the  stems  to  mount  perpendicularly,  for  they  will 
naturally  incline  toward  the  light.  When  they  have  attained 
a height  of  two  or  three  inches,  harvest  them  by  cutting  close 
to  the  flannel  with  scissors.  Then  wash  them  and  they  are 
ready  for  the  table,  where  they  make  a delicious  relish. 


They  were  city  folks,  says  a contributor  to  Everybody’s 
Magazine,  and  they  had  just  become  comfortably  estab- 
lished on  the  newly  bought  farm.  With  the  help  of  sugges- 
tions from  interested  neighbors,  they  were  fitting  out  the 
place,  and  it  was  the  wife  who  approached  one  of  the  kindly 
farmers  with  the  question:  “How  many  eggs  a day  ought 

a really  good  hen  to  lay?” 
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.VSTS,  @ 


SMART 


The  Magazine  of  Individuality 


WOMEN  OF  TODAY  must  be  gowned  as  individuals.  They  are 
no  longer  content  to  be  cut  from  one  pattern  servants  in  the  livery  of 
fashion.  Every  woman  wants  her  gown,  her  hat  not  one  just  like  a 
thousand  others. 


5$ 


B 


Asa  result—  Poiret,  Doucet,  Cheruit,  Paquin  design  for  the  individual; 
and  there  is  Smart  Styles,  the  magazine  of  individuality. 

Everything  in  Smart  Styles  is  there  for  you.  Every  one  of  our  artist's 
sketches  from  Paris ; every  fascinating  glimpse  of  fashionable  life  at  home 
and  abroad;  every  photograph  along  Fifth  Avenue  or  the  Riviera,  at  Palm 
Beach,  of  the  stage  will  be  for  you  to  enjoy,  The  fashion  talks  will  help 
you,  the  " boudoir  chats"  on  health  and  beauty  are  yours  to  use,  " what  to 
buy  and  where  is  at  your  service. 

The  fashions  shown  are  the  kind  you  like,  smart,  distinctive,  but  not  ex- 
treme. And  they  will  be  shown  for  you,  as  an  individual  shown  so  that 
you  may  adapt  every  style  to  your  own  personality,  exactly  as  Poiret 
would  do  in  designing  a gown  for  you. 

Smart  Styles  is  a magazine  for  every  woman  who  cares  for  dress  distinc- 
tion, a magazine  for  you.  The  price  is  25  cents  a copy.  But  we  will 
gladly  send  you  six  copies  for  the  price  of  four,  for  the  privilege  of  becom- 
ing acquainted. 

Send  us  the  attached  coupon  with  a dollar  bill,  at  our  risk,  for  the  next 
six  issues  of  Smart  Styles,  "the  magazine  of  individuality."  And  send 
it  at  once;  you  want  our  January  number  and  the  edition  is 
limited. 


The  Jno.  J.  Mitchell  Co. 

41  West  25th  Street 


SMART 

STYLES 


S*-*©*- 


-m,. 


41  WEST  25th  STREET 
NEW  YORK 


NEW  YORK 


I like  the  idea  of  a magazine 
that  will  apply  the  best  in  fashion 
to  me  as  an  individual. 

For  the  enclosed  $1.00,  please  send  me 
SMART  STYLES  for  six  months  beginning 
with  the  January  number. 


Name 
Address 


(Canadian  and  foreign  price.  $1.50) 


H.  G.  I 
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Antiques 

For  Sale.  Desks,  Bureaus,  Card  Tables.  Mirrors, 
Alabaster  Clocks  and  Mantle  Sets,  Cup  Plates.  Cor- 
respondence solicited. 

MISS  A.  J.  CLARK,  120  Tremont  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


National 
Society  of 
Craftsmen0 

119  E.  19th  ST. 
NEW  YORK  CITY 


I I ERE  you  may 
* * find  that  unique 
Wedding  or  Birth- 
day Present,  or  have 
it  made  to  order. 

S R OA  D W A V 


I TNUSUAL 

'D  Jewelry,  Class, 
Pottery,  Leather, 
Textiles  or  Metal 
Work  always  in 
stock. 


WAItltUN  II.  COLSON 
1*4  lioylMoii  Street,  Itostou 

is  a liberal  buyer  of  old  letters  bearing 
stamps,  stamp  collections,  and  autographs. 
The  advanced  collector  is  offered  selection 
from  one  of  the  largest  and  without  excep- 
tion the  choicest  stock  of  stamps  in  Amer- 
ica. Mr.  Colson  is  prepared  to  travel  and 
meet  clients  in  person  anywhere. 


Private  Water  Supply  Plants 

IfH 

. THE 

K Ewan  E 

* SYSTEM  OF 

fATER  SUPF 

HI 

A NT  SINO  roit  CATALOG  N 

»■“  KEWANte  WATER  SUPPLY 

NEW  YORK  CITY  KCWANCE  .ILL. 

CO.  • "power 
CHICACO 

McCRAY  REFRIGERATORS 

Active  and  cold  air  circulation — Sanitary  linings. 
Send  for  Catalogue 

McCRAY  REFRIGERATOR  COMPANY 
687  Lake  St.,  Kendallville,  Ind. 


Seth  Thomas  clocks 

For  a Century  the  National  Timekeeper 
SETH  THOMAS  CLOCK  CO..  15  Maiden  Lane.  New  York  City 


SUN 

DIALS 

Any  Latitude 


A Beautiful,  Illustrated  Book- 
let, “SUN  DIALS,”  sent  upon 
request.  Estimates  furnished. 
Ask  for  Booklet  No.  S 


E.  B.  MEYROWITZ,  Inc.,  237  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 

Branches  : New  York,  Minneapolis,  St.  Paul,  London.  Paria 


For 

$5 

Jlmerican  Homes  and  Gardens 
and  Scientific  American  lent  to 
one  address  for  one  year,  /h  Z' 

REGULARLY  4*0 

S.  Allen  & Co. 

3 The  Facade 
Charing  Cross,  London 


Early  Arms,  Antiques,  Curios,  Antique 
Firearms,  Curious  Old  Clocks  and  Prints 


aSLT  — A Specialty  — M 


Readers  of  American  Homes  and  Gardens  mho  are  interested  in  old  furniture,  silver,  prints, 
brass,  miniatures,  medals,  paintings,  textiles,  glass,  in  fact  in  any  field  appealing  to  the  collector  arc 
invited  to  address  any  enquiries  on  such  matters  to  the  Editor  of  the  ‘‘Collectors’  Department,”  and 
such  letters  of  enquiry  will  receive  careful  attention.  Correspondents  should  enclose  stamps  for  reply. 
Foreign  correspondents  may  enclose  the  stamps  of  their  respective  countries. 


C.  M.  L. : The  value  of  the  books  about 
which  you  inquire  are  as  follows:  “Me- 
moirs of  Madam  du  Barri,”  $5;  “Inter- 
esting History  of  the  Baron  du  Lovzin- 
ski,  New  York,  1807”  (interesting  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  New  York  imprint), 
about  $1.25;  “Mirror  of  Calvinistic  Fa- 
naticism or  Jedediah  Burchard  & Co.,” 
no  commercial  value;  “The  Compleat 
Angler,”  $8  to  $10;  and  “The  Presidents, 
the  Washington  Post,”  about  $2. 

W.  A.  M. : The  values  of  the  books  about 
which  you  inquire  are  approximately  as 
follows:  “The  Natural  History  of  Bar- 
bados,” $12;  Hurd’s  “All  Religions,”  $4; 
“Hortus  Britanno-Americanus,”  $10;  “A 
Catalogue  of  Chap-Books,”  $5. 

T.  J.  H. : The  description  of  the  Colonial 
silver-plated  candlesticks,  which  we  as- 
sume are  Sheffield  plate,  is  hardly  ade- 
quate, for  a valuation  as  candlesticks  of 
that  type  range  from  $10  to  $40  each.  The 
Colonial  brass  candlesticks  may  be  worth 
from  $4  to  $8  or  $10  each,  but  we  would 
have  to  see  them  to  judge  correctly.  The 
brass  thumb-hold  candlestick  is  probably 
worth  $2  to  $3,  as  similar  candlesticks  can 
be  bought  for  that  here.  Brass  bed 
warmer  worth  from  $10  to  $15,  depending 
upon  size,  design,  etc.  Plain  pewter  por- 
ringer worth  from  $3.50  to  $5.  If  open- 
work in  design  of  thumb-holds,  its  value 
would  be  about  $10.  Pair  of  Britannia 
teapots  can  be  bought  for  a few  shillings 
each  in  England.  They  are  worth  from 
$2  to  $5  each  here.  If  the  Davenport 
sugar  bowl  is  in  good  condition,  the  value 
of  same,  without  cover,  would  be  about 
$3  ; with  cover  about  $5.  Light  blue  plate 
made  by  F.  Meir  & Co.,  Staffordshire 
makers  about  1820.  Value  from  $2  to  $3. 
As  the  light  blue  platter  is  unmarked,  it 
is  worth  only  from  $5  to  $7.  Light  blue 
plate.  Josiah  Wedgwood  & Sons,  Staf- 
fordshire, worth  from  $3  to  $5. 

D.  B.:  From  $2.50  to  $5.00  is  the  usual 

value  for  the  gold  dollar  you  describe,  de- 
pending upon  the  condition  of  the  coin 


E.  B.  M. ; The  pewter  spoon  is  probably  of 
Swiss  or  German  make.  It  is  impossible 
to  give  you  a value  as  that  would  depend 
upon  the  delicacy  and  elaboration  of  the 
carving.  We  know  of  no  similar  spoon.  If 
the  vase  is  of  old  Majolica  and  of  consid- 
erable size  it  would  be  worth  from  $75  to 
$500.  If  modern  about  $35,  but  your  de- 
scription is  not  sufficiently  definite  to  de- 
termine. The  fact  that  the  tea-set  has  no 
mark  makes  it  of  very  little  value.  From 
the  general  character  of  decoration  would 
say  that  it  was  not  worth  more  than  $5. 
The  pewter  plate  of  this  kind  is  either  Dutch 
or  German  and  worth  about  $2.  The  de- 
scription of  this  plate  is  not  adequate  for 
us  to  determine  its  maker  or  value. 

E.  F.  S. : If  you  could  trace  the  border  of 
the  plate  and  send  it  to  us,  we  could  then 
determine  whether  it  is  of  Staffordshire, 
possibly  made  by  Ridgway,  or  whether  it  is 
merely  a modern  plate* of  no  particular 
value.  The  pink  plate  is  Staffordshire  of 
the  late  eighteenth  century.  Adams  was 
the  maker  and  it  is  worth  about  $2.  The 
plate  marked  “Caledonia”  was  made  by 
Adams  about  1820  and  is  worth  about  $2. 
The  pink  platter,  made  by  Enoch  Wood  & 
Sons,  is  Staffordshire  and  was  made  about 
1840.  Its  value  is  from  $7  to  $8.  If  the  elm 
tree  shows  in  the  scene  of  the  dark  blue 
plate  with  “Winter  View  of  Pittsfield, 
Mass.,”  the  value  would  be  from  $20  to 
$25.  It  is  Staffordshire  and  was  made  by 
Cleus  about  1819  to  1829.  The  dark  blue 
Staffordshire  plate  with  “Landing  of  Gen- 
eial  Lafayette  at  Castle  Garden”  was  made 
by  Cleus  about  1827  or  1828.  Its  value  is 
about  $15.  The  dark  blue  plate,  “Mac- 
Donough’s  Victory.”  is  Staffordshire,  made 
by  Enoch  Wood  & Sons.  The  value  of 
same  is  from  $15  to  $20. 

C.  A.  M.:  We  find  no  record  of  a minia- 
ture painter  named  Dubois,  who  lived  205 
years  ago.  Frederique  Dubois  was  a well- 
known  miniaturist  who  exhibited  in  the 
Salon  from  1780  to  1804.  A miniature 
painted  by  such  an  artist  and  of  such  a 
period  would  vary  in  value  from  $70  to 
$300,  depending  upon  condition,  subject 
etc.  1 * 
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L.  K.  D. : The  two  gold  United  States 

quarter-dollais  are  worth  about  $1.00  each 
if  in  fine  condition  and  genuine  government 
issues.  There  have  been  many  bogus  gold 
quarter-dollars  in  circulation. 

E.  V.  V.:  The  colored  lithograph  of  Wash- 
ington was  published  about  1849  and  is 
worth  about  $5.  The  uncolored  lithograph 
of  the  Hudson  Run  was  published  about 
1860  and  is  also  worth  about  $5.  Washing- 
ton’s signature  on  army  frank  is  worth 
about  $15.  His  letters  bring  much  more, 
depending  upon  contents,  but  as  this  was  a 
printed  order  signed  its  value  is  not  so 
great.  The  value  of  the  beaded  pin  cush- 
ions is  from  $2  to  $3.  If  in  good  condition 
the  beaded  bag  is  worth  from  $10  to  $15. 
The  cup  and  saucer  were  probably  made 
between  1810  and  1847,  outside  of  Sevres, 
by  a small  factory.  As  it  is  unmarked  its 
value  is  from  $10  to  $12. 

L.  Pii  T. : The  print  portrait  of  General 

Andrew  Jackson  is  worth  about  $3.  The 
Napoleon  vase  and  plate  marked  with  the 
crown  and  “N”  are  undoubtedly  Sevres,  as 
that  mark  was  used  on  Sevres  porcelain  in 
1854,  when  the  manufacture  of  soft  paste, 
which  had  been  abandoned  for  fifty  years, 
was  revived  at  Sevres  during  the  reign  of 
Napoleon  III.  The  crown  above  the  let- 
ter  “N” in  gold,  which  is  preceded  by  the 
letter  “s”  and  followed  by  54,  is  the  correct 
mark  for  such  porcelain.  The  pieces  would 
have  to  be  seen  to  be  valued. 

J.  W. : The  filigree  bracelet  must  be  seen 
to  be  valued.  As  the  description  of  the 
agate  writing  set  and  carved  spoon  is  in- 
adequate, they  cannot  be  valued  either.  The 
value  of  the  gold  locket  would  be  deter- 
mined by  the  size  and  weight  of  gold.  The 
silver  ornament  has  very  little  commercial 
value  but  would  be  of  interest  to  a collector 
of  curios. 

N.  S.  W. : While  your  plate  is  Wedg- 

wood, it  is  also  marked  with  the  diamond 
with  “Rd”  in  center,  which  was  a pottery 
registration  mark  used  in  Staffordshire 
from  1850.  This  is  too  late  to  make  the 
plate  of  any  great  commercial  value.  Tf 
in  good  condition  it  is  probably  worth 
from  $2  to  $3. 

J.  N.  B. : Beside  N.  Hudson  Moore’s 
book  on  old  china,  William  Chaffer’s  work 
entitled  ‘'Marks  and  Monograms  on  Pot- 
tery and  Porcelain,”  an  English  publication, 
is  an  excellent  book  of  reference;  likewise 
“The  China  Collector,”  a guide  to  the  porce- 
lain of  the  English  factories,  by  PI.  William 
Lewer,  and  “Marks  on  Pottery  and  Porce- 
lain,” by  Burton  and  Hobson. 

F.  de  G. : We  would  say  that  the  pieces 

of  silver  are  of  German  make,  we  think,  of 
the  18th  century,  and  are  worth  between 
$400  and  $500.  ' 

R.  L.  W. : The  print  to  which  you  refer  is 
of  the  late  18th  century,  German,  and  is 
worth  from  $1.50  to  $2.00,  owing  to  the 
lack  of  demands  for  prints  here.  The  plate 
would  have  to  be  seen  to  determine  its  make 
and  value,  likewise  the  cup  and  saucer.  The 
plate  suggests  liverpool-ware.  and  if  so  is 
rare.  The  Mulbury  plate,  Corrilla,  marked 
“R.  A.,”  we  can  find  no  record  of 

M.  E.  M. : If  you  would  send  us  a photo- 
graph of  the  grandfather  clock,  we  could 
better  determine  the  value,  also  any  name 
that  may  appear  on  the  face  or  works.  Such 


Efficiency  and  Proficiency 

are  the  essentials  of  success 

FOR  upwards  of  a quarter  of  a century  Steinway 
& Sons  have  maintained  a special  department 
for  the  designing  and  manufacture  of  pianos  in  period 
and  art  cases,  to  harmonize  with  any  plan  of  archi- 
tecture or  decoration. 

This  Art  Department,  created  for  the  distinct 
purpose  of  catering  to  the  discriminating  taste  of  a 
select  clientele,  employs,  at  a considerable  cost,  its 
own  artists,  designers,  decorators  and  carvers.  Its 
Efficiency  and  Proficiency  are  such  that  it  stands 
unrivalled  by  any  other  piano  house.  Every 

Steihwsy 

ART  PIANO 

is  a true  representation  of  its  respective  period — a veritable 
gem  of  beauty  and  perfection.  A visit  to  the  Steinway  Studios 
will  reveal  that  in  these  masterpieces  of  pianocraft  music  and 
decorative  art  are  so  deftly  blended  that  they  at  once  command 
the  admiration  and  praise  of  architect,  artist  and  connoisseur. 

STEINWAY  & SONS 

Steinway  Hall 

107-109  East  14th  Street,  New  York 

Subway  Express  Station  at  the  Door 


Just  Published 


The  Modern  Gasoline  Automobile 

Its  Construction,  Operation,  Maintenance  and  Repair 

By  VICTOR  W.  PAGE,  M.  E. 

700  (6x9)  Page*.  500  lllustra  ions.  10  Large  Folding  Plates 

Price,  $2.50 

THE  l»t«t  and  mo.!  comply  treatise  on  the  Celine  A .immobile  ever  issued.  Written  in  simple 
language  by  a recognised  authority,  familiar  with  every  branch  ol  the  automobile _ industry . Free 
from  technical  term*.  Everything  u explained  »o  limply  that  anyone  of  average  intelligence  may 
gam  a comprehemive  knowledge  ol  the  gasoline  automobile,  The  information  it  up-to-date  and 
includes  in  addition  to  an  expoiition  of  principle*  of  conduction  and  description  of  all  type*  of  auto- 
mobile* and  their  component*,  valuable  money-iavmg  hint*  on  the  care  and  operation  of  motor  car* 
propelled  by  internal  combustion  engine*,  Among  sortie  of  the  subject*  treated  might  be  mentioned  : 
Torpedo  and  other  symmetrical  body  forms  designed  to  reduce  air  rebalance  ; sleeve  valve,  rotary  valve 
and  other  type*  of  silent  motors,  increasing  tendency  to  favor  worm-gear  power -transmission  universal 


application  of  magneto  ignition  ; development  ol  automobile  electric  lighting  systems ; block  motors ; 
underslung  chassis;  application  of  practical  self-starters ; long  stroke  and  offrel  cylinder  motors;  latest 
automatic  lubrication  systems;  silent  choin*  for  volve  operation  and  change  ipred  gearing;  the  use  of 


front  wheel  brake*  and  many  other  detail  refinements. 

By  a careful  study  of  the  page*  of  this  book  one  can  gain  practical  knowledge  of  automobile  construc- 
tion that  will  lave  time,  money  and  worry  The  book  toll*  you  just  what  to  do.  how  und 
when  to  do  it.  Nothing  ha*  been  omitted,  no  detail  ha.  been  slighted.  Every  part  of  the  automobile,  it.  equipment, 
accessories,  tools,  supplies,  spare  port*  nece»»ary,  etc  . have  been  discussed  comprehensively  If  you  buy  or  mt 
to  become  a motorist,  or  arc  in  any  way  interested  in  the  modern  gasoline  automobile,  this  l* 
afford  to  be  without. 

Not  too  Technical  for  the  Layman— Not  too  Elementary  for  the  More  Expert 


book  you  cannot 


Send  prepaid  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  price 
A special  eight  page  circular  describing  this  book  sent  free  on  request 


MUNN  & COMPANY,  Inc. 
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The  Energizer  of  Business 


IN  a metropolitan  power-house 
there  must  be  generators  large 
enough  to  furnish  millions  of 
lights  and  provide  electrical  cur- 
rent for  thousands  of  cars  and 
factories. 

Each  monster  machine  with 
the  power  of  tens  of  thousands 
of  horses  is  energized  by  an 
unobtrusive  little  dynamo, 
which  is  technically  known  as 
an  “exciter.’’ 

This  exciter  by  its  electric  im- 
pulse through  all  the  coils  of  the 


generator  brings  the  whole  mech- 
anism into  life  and  activity. 

A similar  service  is  performed 
for  the  great  agencies  of  business 
and  industry  by  the  telephones 
of  the  Bell  System.  They  carry 
the  currents  of  communication 
everywhere  to  energize  our 
intricate  social  and  business 
mechanism. 

United  for  universal  service, 
Bell  Telephones  give  maximum 
efficiency  to  the  big  generators  of 
production  and  commerce. 


clocks  bring  from  $75  to  $150,  depending 
upon  their  condition,  style  of  case  and  make 
of  works. 

A.  S.  T. : The  value  of  the  violin  would 
depend  iargely  upon  the  tone,  condition, 
etc.,  and  must  be  seen  by  an  expert  to  be 
valued  properly. 

G.  G. : The  value  of  India  shawls  in  this 
country  has  greatly  decreased  with  the  pre- 
vailing fashions,  as  they  are  now  rarely 
worn  and  are  very  difficult  to  sell.  During 
the  reign  of  Queen  Victoria  India  shawls 
were  most  fashionable  and  varied  in  price 
from  $75  to  $1,200,  depending  upon  the 
quality,  etc. ; but  they  will  not  bring  a high 
price  or  even  a fair  price  to-day. 

A.  S.  C. : The  small  samplers  with  alphabet 
and  numerals  would  be  worth  about  $3,  if 
done  in  wools,  and  if  in  silk,  possibly,  $5. 
The  other  two  with  dates  would,  possibly, 
be  worth  from  $10  to  $15,  depending  upon 
their  design,  condition,  etc.  The  clock  you 
refer  to  was  probably  sold  by  Marshal  & 
Adams,  rather  than  made  by  him  as  many 
dealers  of  those  times  had  clocks  made  for 
them  and  used  their  names  in  the  clocks. 
Owing  to  the  glass  being  out  its  value  is 
greatly  impaired  and  it  would  only  be 
worth  from  $3  to  $6.  The  clock  made  by 
Ephraim  Downs  in  Bristol,  Conn.,  prob- 
ably about  1820,  is  not  as  valuable  with  the 
original  glass  missing  and  would  be  worth 
from  $6  to  $10. 

F.  W.  F. : The  long  case  clock  was  made 
by  Silas  Hoadley,  who  was  formerly  asso- 
ciated with  Eli  Terry  in  the  making  of 
clocks.  He  conducted  his  business  in  Ply- 
mouth, Connecticut,  from  about  1810  to 
1849.  What  appears  to  be  a mahogany 
case  may  be  red  walnut  or  cherry,  as  clocks 
were  rarely  made  of  solid  mahogany  at 
that  time.  Mahogany  veneer  was  chiefly 
used.  Without  seeing  the  clock  it  would 
be  impossible  to  give  an  exact  value  but 
such  clocks  bring  from  $40  to  $75,  depend- 
ing upon  the  condition. 


American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 

And  Associated  Companies 

One  Policy  One  System  Universal  Service 


M.  F. : The  silver  three  cent  piece  would 
have  a premium  value  of  not  more  than 
15c.  if  the  date  is  distinct,  but  if  the  date 
is  indistinct  it  would  only  be  worth  its  face 
value. 


JUST  PUBLISHED 

Bungalows,  Camps  & 
Mountain  Houses 

Consisting  of  a large  variety  of  designs  by  a 
number  of  architects,  showing  buildings  that 
have  been  erected  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 

Many  of  these  are  intended  for  summer  use. 
while  other  examples  are  of  structures  erected  in 
California  and  the  Southern  States  for  perma- 
nent residences.  Also  Camps.  Hunters'  Lodges, 
Log  Cabins,  etc.  The  book  contains 

Seventy  Separate  Designs 

of  which  several  are  Log  Cabins  and  Camps 

78  Exterior  Views.  12  Interior  Views 
and  69  Floor  Plans 

In  the  text  is  given  an  article  on  “The  Bungalow." 
with  hints  on  selection  of  site,  sanitation,  lay- 
out and  construction,  together  with  a very  com- 
plete description  of  each  design,  with  cost  where 
it  could  be  obtained.  The  work  is  intended  to 
meet  the  needs  of  a large  class  of  people  who  are 
planning  summer  homes  at  low  and  moderate  cost, 
for  erection  in  the  Woods,  Mountains,  and  on 
Lake  and  Seashore.  Size  8x9 /2  inches,  bound  in 
illustrated  boards.  Price,  $2.00  postpaid. 

MUNN  & CO  . Inc.  Publishers 

361  Broadway,  New  York 

We  Wish  to  Call  Attention 

to  the  fact  that  we  are  in  a position  to 
render  competent  services  in  every 
branch  of  patent  or  trade-mark  work. 
Our  staff  is  composed  of  mechanical, 
electrical  and  chemical  experts,  thor- 
oughly trained  to  prepare  and  prose- 
cute all  patent  applications,  irrespec- 
tive of  the  complex  nature  of  the 
subject  matter  involved,  or  of  the 
specialized,  technical,  or  scientific 
knowledge  required  therefor. 

We  also  have  associates  throughout 
the  world,  who  assist  in  the  prosecu- 
tion of  patent  and  trade-mark  applica- 
tions filed  in  all  countries  foreign  to 
the  United  States. 

MUNN  & COMPANY 

Patent  Attorneys 

361  Broadway  New  York,  N.  Y, 

and 

625  F Street,  N.  W.  Washington,  D.  C. 


H.  H.  E. : A fine  copy  of  Constable’s  edition 
of  1830  (Edinburgh),  3 volumes  of  De 
Bourrienne’s  “Memoirs  of  Napoleon  Bona- 
parte,” would  bring  between  three  and  five 
dollars  at  auction.  The  fac-simile  of  “The 
Boston  Gazette”  is  not  rare.  One  dollar 
would  be  a fairly  high  price'  for  it.  We  do 
not  find  a recorded  sales  price  for  the  copy 
of  the  newspaper  to  which  you  refer,  but  at 
one  of  the  recent  sales  of  the  American  Art 
Association,  New  York  City,  a copy  of 
“The  Chicago  Post”  extra  for  Monday,  Oc- 
tober 9,  1871,  giving  an  account  of  the  great 
fire,  brought  three  dollars  and  a half. 

N.  R. : The  French  paper  currency  “Siege 
de  Lyon.  Bon  pour  Cinquante  Sous” 
(1793)  is  extremely  rare.  You  will  find  a 
reproduction  of  it  (copper  plate)  in  J.  B. 

A.  A.  Barthelemy’s  “Nouveau  manuel 
complet  de  Numismatique  Moderne”  (At- 
las), Plate  5. 

B.  F.  R. : Autograph  letters  signed  of  Jean 
Baptiste  Isabey,  the  celebrated  miniature 
painter,  depend  for  their  value  on  the  in- 
terest of  their  contents  and  their  condition. 
The  letter  you  describe  should  be  worth 
about  three  dollars. 
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An  Everlasting  Trowel 

This  garden  trowel  ij  made  from  highest  grade 
crucible  steel.  The  blade  is  one-sixteenth  of  an 
inch  thick.  The  blade,  shank  and  socket  are 
forged  from  one  solid  piece.  The  maple  handle 
fits  right  and  is  fastened  to  stay , with  a steel 
rivet— a quality  tool  that  will  lust  a lifetime. 

Km  mm 

Garden  Tools 

are  all  of  proved  quality.  They 
have  earned  and  kept  a good  name 
for  nearly  half  a century.  Ask  your 
dealer  to  show  you  a Keen  Kutter 
nursery  spade  for  transplanting 
shrubs,  bushes  and  small  trees. 
Double  steel  straps  entire  length  of 
handle.  A better  spade  doesn' t exist. 

"Thi  Recollection  of  Quality  Remains 
Long  Alter  the  Price  is  Forgotten." 
Trade  Mark  Registered.  — E C.  SIMMONS. 

If  not  at  your  dealer's,  write  us. 

SIMMONS  HARDWARE  COMPANY 

°arNo  K04 81  St'  L°“i5  NeW  Y°rk  Philadelphia 
Price  $°0  7 0 each  Toledo  Mioneapolii  Sioux  City  Wichita 


Rational 

$toto=<£ngrabms 

Company 

Established  1888 

Designers  and 
Engravers  for 
all  Artistic, 
Scientific  and 
Illustrative 
Purposes 

Engravers  of  “American 
Homes  and  Gardens.’* 

144648  &pa be  g>t.,  J 5eto  gorfe 

TELEPHONE,  1822  WORTH 


STANDING  SEAM 
ROOF 
IRONS 


PATENTED 


CLINCH  right  through  the 
standing  seam  of  metal 
roofs.  No  rails  are  needed 
unless  desired.  We  make  a 
similar  one  for  slate  roofs. 
Send  for  Circular 

Berger  Bros.  Co. 

PHILADELPHIA 


HESSi^  LOCKER 

The  Only  Modern,  Sanitary 
STEEL  Medicine  Cabinet 

or  locker  finished  in  snow-white,  baked 
everlasting  enamel,  inside  and  out. 
Beautiful  beveled  mirror  door.  Nickel 
plate  brass  trimmings.  Steel  or  glass 
shelves. 

Costs  Less  Than  Wood 

Never  warps,  shrinks,  nor  swells.  Dust 
aud  vermin  proof,  easily  cleaned. 

Should  Be  In  Every  Bathroom 
Four  styles— four  sizes.  To  recess  in 
wall  or  to  hang  outside.  Send  for  illus- 

„„  . t rated  circular. 

Th*  Recessed  Steel  HESS,  926  Tacoma  Building.  Chicago 
Medicine  Cabinet  A la  hers  of  Steel  Furnaces -Free  Booklet 


THE  COLLECTORS*  \ 


MART 


niaci  r-rggittw 


Collectors  are  minted  to  send  short  descrip 
Hons  of  their  wants  and  offerings  to  the  Col 
lectors’  Mart.  H ants  and  offerings  will  be  in 
sorted  in  this  column  -without  charge.  American 
Homes  and  Gardens  tabes  no  responsibility  in 
connection  with  any  of  the  offerings  submitted. 

. Ill  communications  should  be  addressed  to  "Col- 
lectors’ Mart,  American  Homes  and  Gardens. 
361  Broadway,  Ne re  York.  N.  .Ill  replies 

should  be  accompanied  by  a blank  envelope, 
stomped  and  marked  with  the  register  initials 
(-which  identify  the  wants  and  offerings ) in  the 
lower  left  hand  corner  of  the  envelope,  the  whole 
to  be  enclosed  in  the  envelope  addressed  to  the 
C ollectors'  Marl.  PhotoaraPhs  should  be  care- 
fully protected  and  packed  flat. 

Offered:  Dinner  service  of  Spocle,  120 

pieces.  Made  at  Stoke-on-Trent,  Eng- 
land, period  1805.  Elaborately  embel- 
lished in  colors,  flowers  and  gold  on  white 
ground.  Each  piece  marked  “Spcxle” 
with  the  Greek  cross,  numbered  differ- 
ently. All  in  perfect  condition,  having 
never  been  in  use.  An  heirloom  in  an 
English  family.  N.  V.  C. 

Offered:  Exceptionally  handsome  ster- 
ling silver  tea  and  coffee  set,  made  by 
Chas.  Fox,  London,  1831,  and  old  Shef- 
field tray,  19x36  inches.  Set  comprises 
coffee  pot,  tea  pot,  cream  and  sugar 
howls,  pomegranate  design  of  applied  sil- 
ver. Offers  for  complete  set  only  consid- 
ered. Photographs  on  request.  W.  R. 

Offered:  Antique  Scotch  grandfather 

clock  made  by  Er.  Walker,  Lockerby. 
Solid  mahogany  case,  eight-day  works. 
Running.  Price,  $125.  Photo  and  full 
description  cheerfully  sent  if  interested. 

E.N.R. 

Offered:  Louis  XVI  bronze  clock  set. 
Took  gold  medal  in  large  collection  of 
period  clocks  in  Paris  in  1889.  Cost 
$1,000;  sell  for  $500.  Miniature  by  Du- 
bois 205  years  old.  European  collection 
of  souvenir  spoons,  gold,  silver  and  enam- 
el. Will  sell  singly.  Also  some  exquisite 
old  Dutch  silver  cabinet  pieces.  C.  A.  M. 

Offered:  A Chantilly  lace  shawl  (black)  ; 
depth  60  inches,  width  108  inches.  Book- 
plate of  Lord  George  Lennox,  great 
grandson  of  Charles  II,  showing  the 
royal  arms  and  those  of  his  wife,  the 
daughter  of  the  Marquis  of  Lothian, 
1759.  L.  M. 

Offered:  Autograph  of  General  George 
Washington  on  face  of  Army  frank;  old 
beaded  pin-cushion,  beauty ; old  beaded 
bag,  wreath  and  cluster  of  leaves  and 
flowers  worked  on  old  velvet,  clasp  top ; 
old  French  porcelain  cup  and  saucer, 
large  size,  corrugated  gold  hands,  very 
pretty;  large  Battledore  and  Shuttlecock, 
copper  lustre  pitcher,  rare;  Bunker  Hill 
Monument  glass  cup  plate;  13^-inch 
round  pewter  plate.  I.  V.  V. 

Wanted:  New  York,  Brooklyn  or  Long 

Island  prints,  maps,  medals,  documents 
and  autographs;  also  governors  of  New 
York,  engravings  and  autographs.  Will 
exchange  subscription  editions  of  historic 
books.  C.  A.  D. 

Wanted:  Mahogany  chairs  of  the  Em- 

pire period  of  American  furniture.  Also 
Hepplewhite  sideboard  and  corner-cup- 
board with  proof  of  age  and  ownership. 

A.  D.  H. 


Burpee’s 

Seeds 


Burpee  s 
Annual  for  1914 

which  is  now  being  mailed  at  the 
rate  of  more  than  ten  thousand 
copies  every  day,  is  a Bright  New  ^ 
Book  of  182  pages  and  is  known  as  w 
the  “Silent  Salesman”  of  the  world’s  ^ 
largest  Mail-order  Seed  trade.  It 
tells  the  plain  truth  about 


Burpee- Quality 
Seeds  that  Grow 


With  hundreds  of  illustrations  from 
photographs  and  carefully  written  « 
descriptions  of  Vegetal)!-  and  ? 
Flower  Seeds,  it  is  a safe  r it  it/e  to 
Success  in  the  garden  and  should  be 
consulted  by  every  one  who  plants  J 
seeds  either  for  pleasure  or  profit.  «j 
We  are  pleased  to  mail  it  free  to  *« 
every  one  who  has  a garden  and  asks 
for  it.  Shall  we  mail  you  4 

a copy  ? If  so,  kindly  men- 
tion “American  Homes  and 
Gardens”  and  write  to  day. 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  & CO. 

Burpee  Building* 

PHILADELPHIA 


IVES  PATENT: 


WINDOW  STOP  ADJUSTER 

Prevent*  Draft*,  Du*t  and  Window  Ruttling 


The  only  stop  odju«ter  made  from  one  piece  of  metal  with  *olid 
riba  ond  heavy  bed  that  will  not  cup  or  turn  in  tightening  the  *crcw 

Detcriplivr  circular  mailed  on  application 

THE  H.  B.  IVES  CO. 

Manufacturers  of  Builders’  Hardware 

NEW  HAVEN,  CONN.,  U.  S.  A. 


THE 

Schilling 

Press 

Printers  of  Quality 

137-39  E.  25th  St. 
New  York  City 


Discrimination  in 
Printing 

l,rt  your  printing  fit  your 
proportion.  If  you  are 
not  an  expert  In  tbl»,  we 
take  u i.i»uaP palrix  to  ad- 
vi»e  you  Slid  co-operate 
with  you.  No  Job  i*  too 
mii.iII  lor  our  bett  atten- 
tion Our  wide  reputa- 
tion l»  built  upon  year* 
of  auccetaful  endeavor 
and  the  expert  knowl- 
edge of  our  butiueti,  . . . 

Write  Us  To-Day 

Printer  I #/  Amu.  U.  & O'. 
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Practical  Steam  and 
Hot  Water  Heating  and  Ventilation 

By  ALFRED  G.  KING 

Octavo,  402  Pages.  Containing  304  Illustrations 

Price,  $3.00,  Postpaid 


An  original  and  exhaustive  treatise,  prepared  for  the  use  of  all  engaged 
in  the  business  of  Steam,  Hot  Water  Heating  and  Ventilation 


THE  standard  and  latest  book  published.  Tells  how  to  get  heating  contracts, 
bow  to  install  heating  and  ventilating  apparatus.  Describes  all  of  the  prin- 
cipal systems  of  steam,  hot  water,  vacuum,  vapor  and  vacuum-vapor  heating, 
together  with  the  new  accelleratcd  systems  of  hot  water  circulation,  including 
chapters  on  up-to-date  methods  of  ventilation;  fan  or  blower  system  of  heating 
and  ventilation;  rules  and  data  for  estimating  radiation  and  cost;  and  such  other 
tables  and  information  as  make  it  an  indispensable  work  for  heating  contractors, 
journeymen  steam  litters,  steam  fitters'  apprentices,  architects  and  builders. 

This  work  represents  the  best  practice  of  the  present  day  and  is  exhaustive  in 
text,  diagrams  and  illustrations. 

CONTAINING  CHAPTERS  ON  i Introduction.  11.  Heat.  III.  Evolution  of  Artificial  Heating  Ap- 

; — ~ paratus.  1\  . Boiler  Surface  and  Setting-.  \ . The  Chimney  Flue. 

\I-  1 ipe  and  I‘ittings.r  wl.  Valves,  Various  Kinds.  VIII  Forms  of  Radiating  Surfaces.  IX.  Locating  of 
Radiating  Surfaces.  X.  Estimating  Radiation.  XI.  Stcani-Hcatiug  Apparatus.  XII.  Exhaust-Steam  Heat 

'"f-  ■'!'*•  Hot  Water  Heating.  Xl\  Pressure  Systems  of  Hot-Water  Work.  XV.  Hot-Water  Appliances. 

X\  I.  Greenhouse  Heating.  XV  II.  Vacuum  Vapor  and  Vacuum  Exhaust  Heating.  XVIII.  Miscellaneous 
Heating.  Xl.\.  Radiator  and  Pipe  Connections.  XX.  Ventilation,  XXI  Mechanical  Ventilation  and  Ilot- 
Heating.  XXII.  Steam  Appliances.  XXIII.  District  Heating.  XXIV.  Pipe  and  Boiler  Covering, 
vv  .'n,  Regulation  and  Heat  Control.  XXVI.  Business  Methods.  XXVII.  Miscellaneous. 

AAV  III.  Rules,  Tables  and  Useful  Information. 

\ aluable  Data  and  Tables  Used  for  Estimating,  Installing  and  Testing  of  Steam  and  Hot-Water  and  Ventilating 
... ....,  - _ _ , Apparatus  arc  Given. 

MUNN  & CO.,  Inc.  361  BROADWAY  NEW  YORK  CITY 


1 V-'IV, 


MORGAN  DOORS 

are  the  reflection  of  good  taste  and  lend  tone  and  character  to  their  surroundings 
Let  us  show  you  in  our  free  book  "The  Door  Beautiful,"  doors  which  will  enhance  you 
R'  . innp»A__  interiors  and  exteriors  and  outlast  your  building. 

™> MUNbAlV^  Architects  see  "Sweet's  Index,"  pages  1004  and  1005. 

The  genuine  has  the  name  "Morgan”  stamped  on  the  top  rail. 
MORGAN  SASH  & DOOR  COMPANY.  Dept.  C 21  , Chicago.  U.  S.  A. 

Factory  Distributed  by 

Morgan  Company.  Oshkosh,  Wis.  Morgan  Millwork  Co..  Baltimore.  Md 


Offered:  Franklin  grate  with  attractive 

brass  trimmings  and  in  good  condition. 

A.  D.  H. 

Offered:  Filigree  bracelet,  formerly  prop- 
erty of  Queen  Victoria.  Agate  writing 
set,  an  old  silver  ornament  of  interest  to 
curio  collectors.  Full  information  on  re- 
quest. J.  F.  W. 

Offered:  A collection  of  very  interesting 
Indian  relics,  including:  Pestles,  varying 
in  length  from  6 in.  to  15  in.,  battle-axes, 
gouges,  hammers,  arrow-heads,  flints  and 
other  interesting  pieces.  P.  R.  I. 

Wanted:  Rhode  Island  Colonial  paper 
money  issued  March  18,  1776.  20  Schil- 
ling. W.  E. 

Offered:  Fine  proofs  by  the  best  Amer- 
ican wood  engravers.  B.  J.  G. 

Wanted:  Genuine  Indian  wampum. 

N.  V.  R. 

Offered:  A complete  sixteenth  century 

room  (1550)  in  Schaffhouse,  Switzerland. 
Renaissance  architecture.  Woodwork  of 
walls,  ceiling  and  floor  in  perfect  condi- 
tion. The  wood  employed  was  oak  and 
ash ; rosewood  for  inlay  above  the  door. 
Size  of  room  :19FC\13xl0p2  feet.  Room 
contains  buffet,  sink,  two  chests  on  one 
side,  chests  forming  corner,  tile  stove  of 
later  period.  Room  has  two  windows 
6^x5  and  7%x5J/2  respectively.  E.  W.  P. 

Exchange:  For  articles  not  in  my  collec- 
tion, two  mantel  clocks  of  rosewood, 
15x26  in.:  two  mantel  clocks,  15x26  in.  of 
mahogany,  one  of  them  having  an  excep- 
tionally beautiful  figure  and  both  keep- 
ing good  time.  One  mahogany  clock 
with  wooden  wheels  made  by  Ephraim 
Downs,  has  turned  columns  and  is  in  run- 
ning order.  A.  S.  C. 

Offered:  Two  Arickaree  Indian  cow  buf- 
falo skins,  in  fine  condition.  A.  J.  G. 

Wanted : Old  U.  S.  and  Canadian  cents 
and  half  cents  and  tokens  which  are  not 
rare ; also  old  spectacles.  G.  PI.  A. 

Wanted:  Bows  and  arrows  by  collector 
of  Archery  tackle.  Would  buy  a few  old 
English  cross  hows,  stone  bows,  arrows, 
and  parts  of  archer’s  outfit.  Quote  rea- 
sonable price  and  fully  describe,  also  give 
history.  * E.  M. 

Wanted:  Old  pewter  communion  tokens, 
snuff-boxes,  buckles,  buttons,  and  por- 
ringers. C.  W.  G. 

Offered:  Some  old  historical  china 

plates  in  dark  blue  and  other  colors,  of 
following  subjects:  States,  Ship,  Cadmus. 
Landing  Pilgrims,  Atheneum,  Boston, 
J ransyl  vania  University,  Octagon 
Church,  Pittsfield  Elm,  U.  S.  Bank,  Phila- 
delphia, Catskill  Mt.  House,  Waterworks, 
Philadelphia,  Boston  State  House,  Han- 
cock House,  “Wilkie”  and  Dr.  Syntax  de- 
signs and  others.  Prices  on  request. 

E.  X.  L. 

Offered:  Complete  Renaissance  room. 

Sims,  sixteenth  century,  in  perfect  condi- 
tion. E.  VV.  P. 

Offered  or  Exchange:  Everett  Mahogany 
Parlor  Grand  Piano,  splendid  condition: 
Rocky  Mountain  Ram’s  head,  mounted, 
elegant  specimen;  fourteen  antique  pis- 
tols; Grandfather’s  clock.  P.  S.  J. 

Offered:  Pair  rare  old  knife  urns,  San- 
domingo  mahogany,  inlaid  with  ebony. 
Unique  design  and  absolutely  old.  Made  in 
Norfolk  in  1800.  " j a. 
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Jefferson  as  an  Architect.  By  William 
Alexander  Lambeth,  M.D.,  and  Warren 
II.  Manning.  Boston  and  New  York: 
Houghton,  Mifflin  Company.  1913.  Cloth. 
Large  Svo.  Illustrated.  122  pp.  and  plates. 
Limited  to  450  copies.  Price,  $10  net. 
Historians  and  students  of  American 
history,  architects  and  lovers  of  architec- 
ture, as  well  as  admirers  of  beautiful  books 
and  all  those  interested  in  the  personality 
of  one  of  the  greatest  of  our  presidents, 
will  welcome  this  notable  publication,  “Jef- 
ferson as  an  Architect,’’  which  Messrs. 
Houghton,  Mifflin  Company  are  issuing  in 
special  limited  edition.  The  book,  which  is 
the  joint  work  of  Dr.  W.  A.  Lambeth  of  the 
University  of  Virginia  and  of  Warren  H. 
Manning,  the  well-known  landscape  archi- 
tect, shows  for  the  first  time  on  documen- 
tary evidence  the  nature  and  extent  of  Jef- 
ferson’s talent  as  an  architect  and  as  a de- 
signer of  landscapes.  Beginning  with  some 
account  of  his  planning  of  Monticello,  his 
own  interesting  home,  the  book  then  pro- 
ceeds to  tell  the  story  of  the  part  he  played  in 
designing  and  carrying  through  that  unique 
and  important  piece  of  American  architec- 
ture, the  University  of  Virginia.  The  work 
follows  closely  letters,  memoranda,  journals 
and  drawings  in  Jefferson’s  own  hand.  It 
is  lavishly  illustrated  from  a superb  series 
of  photographs  and  other  pictures,  includ- 
ing a photogravure  frontispiece  from  an  in- 
teresting old  lithograph  of  the  university 
and  its  environment.  Many  of  the  more 
important  pieces  of  manuscript  evidence 
are  reproduced  in  facsimile.  This  is  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  books  issued  by  the 
Riverside  Press  and  is  one  of  absorbing  in- 
terest. 

Greek  Refinements.  By  William  Henry 
Goodyear.  New  Haven  : Yale  University 
Press.  1913.  Cloth,  Royal  40.  Illus- 
trated. 240  pp.  Price  $10  net. 

“Greek  Refinements,’’  by  William  H. 
Goodyear,  M.A.,  is  the  first  general  work- 
on  the  subject  of  this  highly  important 
phase  of  Greek  temple  architecture.  Al- 
though these  subtle  refinements  are  the 
most  notable  and  most  characteristic  fea- 
ture, of  Greek  temple  architecture,  no  other 
book  in  modern  literature  relating  to  this 
subject  and  designed  for  general  reading 
has  appeared.  The  only  two  extant  folio 
plate  publications  in  this  field  were  also 
published  at  such  relatively  early  dates 
(1851,  Penrose,  and  1878,  Pennethorne) 
preceding  more  recent  observations  and 
special  publications,  as  to  seriously  limit 
and  impair  their  present  usefulness.  The 
latter  book,  moreover,  is  out  of  print.  In 
the  present  volume  Professor  Goodyear  has 
successfully  summarized  for  those  who  are 
interested  in  the  general  history  of  Greek 
civilization,  and  for  serious  readers  in  gen- 
eral, as  well  as  for  architects,  archaeologists 
and  art  students,  the  notable  observations 
of  Hoffer,  Pennethorne  and  Penrose,  and 
has  united  with  his  admirable  account  of 
their  discoveries  a summary  of  all  later 
published  observations  and  a review  of  all 
later  critical,  periodical  literature  on  the 
subject.  These  various  periodical  publica- 
tions are,  at  present,  largely  inaccessible 
even  to  specialists,  and  the  references  to 
this  topic,  either  in  general  or  in  special 
works  on  the  History  of  Art  and  Architec- 
ture, are  generally  limited  to  a few  sen- 
tences. The  first  chapter  concerns  itself 


The  Housebreaker 


Passes 


the  door  with  a lock  this  key  fits,  and  you  never  know  of  his  visit.  No  loss,  no 
fright,  no  struggle  in  the  dark  with  a man  equipped  with  a gun  and  accustomed 
to  use  it — just  a simple  prevention  that  bars  the  way  to  lawbreakers.  Circular 
DK88  tells  about  it.  Sent  on  request. 

P.  & F.  Corbin 

The  American  Hardware  Corporation  Successor 

NEW  BRITAIN,  CONNECTICUT 

Chicago  New  York  Philadelphia 


Just  Published 

The  Swiss  Chalet  Book 


By  WILLIAM  S.  B.  DANA 

TMIS  book  tell*  the  Htory  of  llir  Chalet  in  Switzerland,  iln 
history,  evolution  and  construction  It  is  picturesque 
as  well  an  instructive  and  is  replete  with  illustrations 
and  diagram*,  sections  and  ohms  The  author  has  not 
neglected  the  Swiss  Chalet  in  America  and  tells  the  render 
of  the  use  that  has  been  made  of  Chalet  forms  in  California, 
accompanying  his  text  with  attractive  pictures. 

Table  of  Contents 

Chapter  I.  -Switzerlond  Visited;  Swiss  Architects  and 
Builders.  II  -Construction  Details ; Granary  Construction  ; 
Examples  of  Modern  nnd  Older  Chalets  III.  The  Chain 
Skeleton -.  Basis  of  Ornament;  Small  Chalets  IV  Balcony 
aridGnbleConstruction  : Doors.  Windows,  some  Classic  and 
Modern  Chalets,  V,  Trie  Chalet  Facade;  Window  Disposi- 
tion ; Plans  and  Elevations.  VI  — The  Chalet  I ocade  ; Sys- 
tem of  Ornamentation.  VII.— TheChnlet Interior;  Planning 
Plans  ond  Elevations.  VIII  —The  Chalet  Interior  ; Interior 
Decoration;  Furniture.  IX  Adaptation  of  Swiss  Chalet  in 
other  Countries  ; American  Adaptations.  Bibliography. 

Cloth,  7Vx10'4  inches 

151  Paget  250  Illustrations 


Price,  $2.50  Postpaid 

MUNN  & CO.,  Inc.,  361  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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Cleanliness,  Convenience 
and  Durability 


That  is  what  the  owner  of  this  beautiful 
home  in  South  Bend,  Ind.,  had  in  mind  when 
he  specified  “Wolff”  Plumbing  Goods. 


Plumbing  Fixtures 


.Architect 
N R.  Shambleau. 

Asso.  Architect 


in  a bathroom,  kitchen  or  pantry,  having  a hard, 


smooth  and  non-absorbent  surface  facilitate  to  a 
marked  degree  an  absolute  sanitary 
condition.  Wolff  fixtures  have  all  these 
qualifications. 

Diagrams  show  where  water  closet  can  be 
placed  in  a room  either  5'6"  x 8'  long,  or 
8'6"x6'  long  and  still  not  crowd  the  fixtures. 

Send  for  Bath  Booklet 

L.  WOLFF  MFG.  CO. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 


Plumbing  Goods  Exclusively 

The  only  complete  line  made  by  any  one  firm 


General  Offices,  601-627  W.  Lake  Street 

Showrooms,  111  N.  Dearborn  St.  CHICAGO 
Pottery,  Trenton,  N.  J. 


BRANCHES  

Denver,  Colo.  Omaha,  Neb.  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
Dallas,  Texas  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


FIH  Y-INIINtS 
YEARS 
OF  QUALITY 


Monoplanes  and  Biplanes 

Their  Design,  Construction  and  Operation 


The  Application  of  Aerodynamic  Theory,  with  a Complete 
Description  and  Comparison  of  the  Notable  Types 

By  Grover  Cleveland  Loening,  B.Se.,  A.M. , C.E. 

IN  the  many  books  that  have  already  been  written  on  aviation,  this  fasci- 
nating subject  has  been  handled  largely,  either  in  a very  “ popular  ’’  and 
more  or  less  incomplete  manner,  or  in  an  Mmosphere  of  mathematical 
theory  that  puzzles  beginners,  and  is  often  of  little  value  to  aviators  themselves. 
There  is,  consequently,  a wide  demand  for  a practical  hook  on  the  subject- - 
a hook  treating  of  the  theory  only  on  its  direct  relation  to  actual  aeroplane 
design  and  completely  setting  forth  and  discussing  the  prevailing  practices  in  the 
construction  ana  operation  of  these  machines.  “Monoplanes  and  Biplanes" 
is  a new  and  authoritative  work  that  deals  with  the  subject  in  precisely  this 
manner,  and  is  invaluable  to  anyone  interested  in  aviation. 

It  covers  the  entire  subject  of  the  aeroplane,  its  design,  and  the  theory  on  which 
its  design  is  based,  and  contains  a detailed  description  and  discussion  of  thirty- 
eight  of  the  more  highly  successful  types. 

!2mo.,  (6x8Vi  inches)  340  pages,  278  illustrations.  Attractively  bound  in  cloth. 

Price  $2.50  net,  postpaid 

An  Illustrated  descriptive  tlreular  will  be  lent  free  on  affiliation. 
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with  the  modern  discoveries — of  the  en- 
tasis (not  observed  in  Greek  temples  until 
1810),  of  the  curvature  of  the  horizontal 
lines  (unknown  until  1837),  of  the  col- 
umnar inclinations  (unknown  until  1829), 
of  the  other  vertical  inclinations  and 
asymmetric  dimensions  and  measurements 
(unknown  until  1851).  Chapter  II  is  taken 
up  with  the  subject  of  various  errors  in 
previous  explanations  of  the  horizontal 
curvature  as  designed  to  correct  an  optical 
illusion  of  downward  sagging,  with  a full 
account  of  the  various  theories  which  have 
been  announced  on  this  subject  and  of 
their  inaccuracies  and  limitations.  The 
third  chapter  deals  with  the  subject  of  the 
horizontal  curvatures  considered  as  aesthetic 
refinements.  The  fourth  chapter  contains 
a specific  enumeration  of  all  the  extant 
ruins  of  the  mother  country  and  of  the 
Western  Colonies  with  reference  to  the 
presence  or  absence  of  the  horizontal  curv- 
ature and  other  refinements.  The  fifth 
chapter  contains  explanations  of  the  hori- 
zontal curvature  as  designed  for  perspective 
illusion  and  vertical  inclinations  in  Greek 
temples.  This  chapter  considers  the  in- 
teresting theories  of  Hoffer  and  Hauck  on 
the  subject  of  perspective  illusion  and  gives 
the  reasons  for  adhering,  in  general,  to 
the  explanations  offered  in  Chapter  III; 
it  also  contains  a circumstantial  account  of 
the  matter  of  fact  relating  to  the  vertical 
inclinations  of  the  columns  and  temple  sur- 
faces and  of  the  explanations  relating 
thereto. 

Chapter  six  is  occupied  with  asymmetric 
dimensions  in  Greek  temples.  This  chap- 
ter relates  the  earlier  observations  of  Dorp- 
feld  on  the  subject  of  predetermined  asym- 
metric columnar  spacing  to  the  later  and 
more  numerous  observations  of  Kolde- 
wey  and  Puchstein,  with  specific  measure- 
ments for  every  temple  quoted ; the  margin 
of  mason’s  error  in  tolerated  and  unsyste- 
matic irregularities  is  also  shown  to  have 
been  greater  in  sixth-century  Greek  temples 
than  it  was  in  the  mediaeval  cathedrals. 
Chapter  seven  discusses  optical  effects  of 
the  asymmetric  dimensions  in  Greek 
temples  and  modern  interest  and  signifi- 
cance of  the  Greek  refinements. 

The  illustrations  include  one  hundred  and 
nineteen  subjects,  mainly  half-tones,  of 
which  thirty-eight  are  full-page  plates  (6x9 
inches).  The  numerous  photographs  of  the 
Greek  horizontal  curves  in  the  South  Ital- 
ian and  Sicilian  Greek  temples  are  from 
negatives  prepared  for  the  Brooklyn  In- 
stitute Museum  architectural  exhibition, 
under  the  personal  direction  of  the  author. 
They  are  presumed  to  be  the  only  extant 
photographs  on  this  subject  for  the  given 
temples.  In  order  to  produce  a readable 
book  for  those  who  are  not  specialists  in 
architectural  criticism,  technical  details  and 
quotations  from  authorities  have  been  gen- 
erally assigned  to  appendices  which  follow 
each  chapter,  and  technical  terms  are  illus- 
trated as  well  as  defined.  An  enlightened 
public  taste  is  the  first  condition  of  good 
architecture.  Architects  cannot  produce 
good  work  unless  the  sympathy  and  com- 
prehension of  the  public  assist  and  sup- 
port them.  The  book  is  intended,  there- 
fore, not  only  for  architects,  but  also  for 
those  who  may  appreciate  and  encourage 
them  by  means  of  a wider  knowledge  of 
those  general  principles  of  architectural 
taste  which  are  involved  in  the  use  of 
architectural  refinements  by  the  Greeks. 

To  architects  and  archaeologists  “Greek 
Refinements”  is  almost  indispensable  on 
account  of  its  exhaustive  treatment  and 
scientific  spirit  and  because  it  is  the  only 
extant  general  work  on  the  subject. 
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§ This  is  a sumptuously  illustrated  volume  in  which  for  the  first  time, 
the  subject  of  the  more  notable,  great  estates,  houses  and  gardens  in 
America  receive  adequate  treatment.  An  effort  has  been  made  to  select 
as  great  a variety  as  possible  of  the  styles  of  architecture  which  have 
been  introduced  into  this  country,  as  being  specially  adapted  to  the 
peculiar  conditions  of  American  country  life. 

<J  Although  the  exteriors  of  some  of  the  houses  shown  may  be  familiar  to 
a certain  number  of  readers,  few  have  had  the  privilege  of  a visit  to  their 
interiors,  and  for  that  reason  special  attention  has  been  given  to  reproduc- 
tions of  many  of  the  sumptuous  halls  and  rooms  of  the  people  of  wealth, 
and  no  better  way  can  be  obtained  of  learning  how  the  favored  few  live. 

<1  The  building  of  the  great  homes  of  America  has  necessarily  involved 
the  development  of  their  surrounding  grounds  and  gardens;  the  work  of 
the  landscape  gardener  has  rivaled,  in  its  dignity  and  spacious  beauty,  that  of  the  architect.  If  but  little 
is  known  of  our  great  estates,  still  less  is  known  of  their  gardens,  of  which,  in  spite  of  the  comparatively 
short  period  that  has  been  given  for  their  growth,  we  have  some  very  noble  instances  among  us,  which 
are  illustrated  and  described  in  the  present  volume,  This  work  is  printed  on  heavy  plate  paper  and 
contains  340  pages  10Jxl3£  inches,  enriched  with  275  illustrations,  of  which  eight  are  in  duotone.  It  is 
handsomely  bound  in  green  cloth,  and  stamped  in  black  and  gold,  and,  in  addition  to  being  the  standard 
work  on  notable  houses  and  gardens  in  America,  unquestionably  forms  a most  attractive  gift  book. 
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